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| the other day there died in Massachusetts, at the 
| age of ninety, a man who was in active business 
| when the railroad era dawned. He was a 
| carriage-builder in Cambridge in 1833, when 
| the Boston & Worcester Railroad, then recently 
| incorporated, applied to him for cars. Up to 
i | that time no one had.thought of building a car 
INVITATION. | with a passageway between the seats. The 
y= are always welcome at The Com-| Cambridge man, Mr. Charles Davenport, con- 
panion building, and every opportunity is | ceived the idea, and the cars he built for the new 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the | road were, it is said, the first to be so arranged. 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A | The plan was adopted later by all the railroads, 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them | and has lasted to the present day—one of the 
through the various departments, and to point | very few survivals from the pioneer period of 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- | railroading. 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details| The Bureau of Forestry at Washington is 
of business and editorial management, is carried | preparing to publish an illustrated manual 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of | entitled, “The Wood Lot,” written by Prof. 
occupation to interest every one and well repay | Henry 8S. Graves, director of the Yale Forest 











Lace Curtains at 1/4 Less 


than retail prices. Write for our Illus- 
trated Price-List. Orders amounting to over 
$5.00, accompanied by cash, delivered free 
to any point in New England. 


BOSTON CURTAIN CO., ® 3, J0ssELyn, 


77 Summer St., Boston. 


GRAPE 


WELCH JUICE 


Well has the name ‘‘Nature’s 
Finest Food and Drink’’ been 
given to Welch’s Grape Juice. 
It is just what it purports to be 
wholly grape juice, undiluted 

















a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A maple-sugar camp in Vermont is the subject 
of the cover-page illustration, a scene that 
will recall pleasant memories to many a reader, 
It has been suggested that Vermont ought to 
observe her Old Home Week at the season when 
such camps are in working order. To this there 
are objections, climatic and other; but while the 
celebrations are preparing it might be emphasized 
that, even when the camps are closed, Vermont 
can still supply the best of the delicious product. 


A recent meeting of the New England Historic | 
( 


tenealogical Society was devoted to the 
subject of old burying-grounds and tombstone 
inscriptions, and much was brought out to show 


the historic importance of preserving early | 


epitaphs. There is no saving the stones them- 


selves, of course, but before they wear away the | 


inscriptions should be accurately copied for the 
benefit of future students. Residents of and 
visitors to the smaller towns might do valuable 
service in this direction. The Society’s epitaph 
committee would gladly instruct them how to 
proceed, 


he time of harvest is still distant, yet at this 

and all other seasons in Aroostook County, 
Maine, there is something doing in potatoes. 
On a morning in early March a special train, 
twenty-eight cars, left Fort Fairfield for New 
York. It was loaded with seed potatoes, 
consigned to one firm. “Aroostook feeds the 
Union!” declares a local scribe, exultantly. 
“We could better afford to lose some whole 
states than to wipe out certain Aroostook potato 
farms!” But this is a hasty and a partial view. 
Of course, on reflection, the Aroostook man 
would admit that the meanest state is more or 
less useful as a potato market. 

he robin is a robber undeniably. He will eat 

seventeen quarts of caterpillars, including at 
least eight quarts of cutworms, but he eats also 
twenty-four quarts of cherries, currants and 
grapes. This is on the authority of Professor 
Forbes, state entomologist of Illinois, who 
stoutly maintains that the bird pays for all the 
fruit he takes—the only difficulty being that, 
although he may consume bugs and worms for 
all the farmers impartially, he collects his pay 
wholly from the few people who own cherry- 
trees and berry patches. “The best plan is to 
set a few Russian mulberry-trees. Their 
product is of little value, but is sure and 
abundant, and will save bushels of better fruit.’ 
FR great work done by the schools in fusing 

the foreign elements of our population into a 
nation has not been overlooked ; but “how about 
our sports?” asks the Springfield Republican. 
in the personnel of a basket-ball game played 
in Holyoke it finds four nationalities— Polish, 
Hebrew, English and Irish—besides the Yankee, 
and thereupon reminds us how speedily sympathy 
and understanding grow between boys and young 
men who come together after school or after 
working hours to pursue a common, legitimate 
purpose. ‘To be sure, this is all obvious enough, 
once it is pointed out, and even professional 
reformers and philanthropists may profitably 
mark the moral: “Get your new citizen early 
on the ball nine. A boy committed to the great 
American game has gone a good way toward 
Americanism.” 


A a matter of curious interest, the state 
assayer Of Maine reports that in looking 
over the dumps of the copper-mines opened— 
and abandoned—in the early eighties, he found 
more or less platinum. It occurred as sperrylite, 
a compound of platinum and arsenic, the same 
form in which it exists in copper ores elsewhere. 
Professor Bartlett, former state assayer, found 
platinum with gold in the Rangeley region in 


1881. Here are clues for young and ambitious | 


mineralogists, for platinum is a rare and precious 
metal. It is used for electrical and chemical 
apparatus, in photography and other arts, and 
the world’s output is only about one hundred 
and seventy thousand ounces, of which the 
Russian gold-mines produce the largest part. 
The demand exceeds the supply, and even a 
little of the stuff would be worth discovering. 


team railroads seem so well established an 
“institution” that the natural tendency is to 
think of them as having been here always; yet 


School, and Mr. R. T. Fisher of the bureau, and 
New England landowners are hereby warned 
to be on the watch for it. It is a result of field 
studies of timber lands in Massachusetts, Rhode 
| Island and Connecticut, and it aims to tell so 
| simply and clearly how to treat the forest land 
| of these three states that even the man with no 
| knowledge of forestry will be able to learn from 
| it enough to improve his timber. Possibly the 
| pamphlet will be distributed free. If not, a 
| nominal price only will be charged for it. An 
| inquiry addressed to the bureau a month hence 
will bring full particulars—and very likely the 
| people who neglect to make it will be reminded 
| by The Companion later on to look the matter 
| up; for it is the business of every good citizen to 
| assist an enterprise that means so much to New 
England. 
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A NIGHT OF PERIL. 


eases to know what the great unknown 
north contains sends many an adventurer 
into hardships and peril. Andrew J. Stone, in 
“Arctic Friends and Enemies,” gives one inci- 
dent that occurred during a time when he was | 
exploring on the Liard River. 





He was sur-| 
rounded by Indians, of whose friendship he | 
entertained serious doubts. He dared not build | 
a camp for fear it would prove a screen, behind | 
which the Indians could approach him. Every | 
night he slept in the open with his dog, Zilla, | 
chdined to his bed, and with his loaded rifle in 
front of him. 

I was awakened one night, writes Mr. Stone. 
by the growling of Zilla, and the character of 


| 
| 
| 
} 
his grow! told me at once that something was | 


wrong. I sat up in my blankets and put my | 
hand on his head to calm him. At the same 
time 1 heard footsteps breaking through the 


crust on the snow in the edge of the woods at 
the back of the clearing, only about fifty yards 
away. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! The footsteps con- 
tinued to encircle my position, keeping in the 
edge of the timber, a regular, even, cautious step, 
but always breaking through the crust on top of 
the snow. Zilla listened attentively, but never 
growled after I once patted him on the head. 

The footsteps neared the edge of the timber on 
the river-bank, and then all was silent. I waited 
for some time, but could not hear a sound. There 
was no rush of the enemy from any point. I 
waited and still not a sound, and I finally lay 
down in my blankets, almost frozen. 

It was just getting warm and comfortable 
when Zilla growled once more, and I sat up in 
my blankets again. Sure enough, there was the 
footstep again, and this time it was coming 
directly toward me, the man evidently keeping 
the largest tree between himself and me. One 
advantage I had, my position was such that I 
knew on which side of the tree he must appear. 
My rifle was directed to a point where I thought 
it would do the most good, and my finger was on 
the trigger. The footsteps were now very near; 
they were just behind the tree. There was no 
escape, no alternative, but to meet conditions as 
they arose. An immense white Indian dc 
stepped from behind the tree. For a moment 
was almost yzed, so great was the surprise, 
but gradually the true situation came to me. 
There was a piece of moose-meat hanging in the 
tree above Sf head, and this strange dog had 
smelled it, and had been trying to find some place 
of approach whereby he might get near enough 
to secure it. 
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LOGICAL REASONING. 


if ing importance of a compass in the equipment 

of a ship is realized by every member of the 
ship’s company, but the small boy in this story 
from Tit- Bits evidently thought it was merely a 
diversion for the captain and pilot: 


Little Jack—What did papa mean by saying 
that he was captain of this ship? 

Ma—Oh, that is only his way of saying that 
he is the head of the house. 

Little Jack—Then if pa is the captain, what 
are you? 

Ma—Well, I suppose I am the pilot. 

Little Jack—Oh, yes; and then I must be the 
compass. 

Ma—The age! Why the compass ? 

Little Jack—Why, the captain and pilot are 
always boxing the compass, you know. 


ITS RELATIONSHIP DEFINED. 


prosy talker was lumbering awkwardly 
through an anecdote that had been “called 
|to his mind’? by one to which he had been 
listening. 

“There,” he said, as he brought it to a close at 
last, “that’s a cousin to the story you have just 
been telling.” 

“Maybe it is,” said the other man. 
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“Anyhow, 








Teaches How 
To Become a Nurse. 
No occupation 
open to women can 
compare with that of 
the trained nurse. It is ele- 
vating, enjoyable work — grad- 
uates earning $15 to $30 per week. 
We teach this a by mail. 
Attractive booklet, with full details and valuable 
suggestions, FREE. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
213 Main , Jamestown, N. Y. 








and unfermented, as pure and 
delicious as the grape in the 
cluster. 

You cannot find a medicine 
% as pleasant to take or one that 
Mm will do you so much good. 
Remember, ‘‘Welch’s.’”’ 


Your 4 st and grocer has it. 
3-0z. bottle by mail, 10c. Booklet 
with recipes, free. 
WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 


- 9% Westfield, N. Y. 
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RUG 
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Old Carpets 
by the 
STERLING 
RUG WORKS, 


21 Scotia St., Boston. 
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40 Years the Standard. 
Worth Reading, our booklet which 
describes our large variety of 
fine rubber g 
The * Tyrian” Combination 


Fountain Syringe and Hot- 
Water Bottle one of our lead- 
ers. For sale by 

dealers; if you 

Sail to find it 

we will mail a 

2-qt. for $2.00. 


Tyer Rubber Co. 
Dept. B, 




















Every Boy and Girl, 


in fact every one in the home, should read 








Soltaire 








which has been quoted as “A Literary Gem.” 


‘‘ Soltaire is interesting. 


without looking at the clock. 


tick.” — Worcester Gazette. 


« An unusual story is So 


The kind you can read through 
You don’t even hear the clock 


Itaire. Mr. Willey has furnished 


a novel that is really remarkable as the first work of its author 


in fiction. 


He has remarkable powers of description and 


reproduction with an accuracy that many famous novelists 


might well copy.’’- 


-Boston Budget. 


If your local bookseller does not have it we will send you 


a copy prepaid on receipt of 


price, $1.25. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Send us Ten Cents and get one of the beautiful 
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it’s a ‘poor relation.’ ” 
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“ORIGINAL PACKAGE” 


HuncG Kee Cuop 

(Formosa Oolong). 
ORLOoFF 

(Formosa Oolong). 
Kou-1-NoorR 

(English Breakfast), 

ORANGE PEKOE 

(India and Ceylon). 














were once offered by citizens 
of New Orleans for General 
B.F. Butler’s head. Asweet, 
young Southern lady tried 
to raise the reward to $60,- 
ooo. Though General But- 
ler felt greatly flattered by 
these liberal proposals, he 
kept his head till long after 
the Civil War. 





Housekeepers who wish to 
“keep their heads” and make the 
best use of them, will keep their 


—TEAS. 
BurFraLo Cuop 
(Formosa Oolong). 
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IN NINE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER NINE. 


HE telegraph twine was busy and squeak- 
ing again. Louis had written, ‘‘ What’s 
the rumpus ?’’ Not that there had been 

any “‘rumpus,’’ except only Puggy-Wuggy’s one 
inquiring bark. But the very silence had 
seemed to Louis ominous. 

He had noticed that when Marian and her 
father were together for any length of time there 
was usually the sound of merri- 
ment. Now, however, there was 
nothing of the sort. Moreover, it 
had seemed to Louis that he had 
heard something like a sob. 

Then Captain Norris had left 
Marian’s room and gone down- 
stairs, whereupon Louis had 
promptly forwarded his inquiry. 
Marian’s writing told of a trem- 
bling hand. 

‘‘Haggarty’s in the guard-house, 
and Creighton deserted last night,’’ 
was her reply. It was short; she 
was learning her lesson; she was 
being so overcautious now that 
nobody could possibly accuse her 
of meddling. She did not intend 
to give even Louis any more infor- 
mation than just that, which any- 
body might know. And when 
Louis wanted to hear particulars, 
she advised him to ask his uncle, 
or somebody else. 

Then she subsided miserably 
among the pillows, and stared up 
at the crack in the ceiling, and 
wondered if any one had ever been 
so unhappy as she. If only she 
could make some great big sacrifice 
and get Haggarty out of the guard- 
house! But great big sacrifices 
made all at once can very rarely 
help us to undo the harm already 
done. 

And to think that if only Hag- 
garty had not been so faithful! If 
only he had at once told Captain 
Norris why he had been absent for 
those few minutes just at the 
wrong time, he never need have 
been sent to the guard-house at all! 
The captain would have let it pass, 
and said nothing about it. 

But now Haggarty would have 
to be court-martialed, like any other 
military offender who had done 
some disgraceful thing. Or else— 
her heart stopped short—what had 
she heard them saying once that it 
could be? ‘Death, or such other 
punishment as the court may 
direct.’’ What if the court should 
be relentless ? 

Why, oh, why had she not been 
sent East to boarding - school long 
ago, before she had had the chance 
to make all this trouble for one of 
her best friends—and for herself ? 


HE GAVE MARIAN THE PLEASURE OF 
TELLING HIM OVER AGAIN. 





Copyright, 1902, by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


some money gone. I thought it 
might have been so this time.’’ 
‘*The only money gone,’’ said the 
captain, ‘‘is the fifty dollars that was 
in your uncle’s pocketbook. Of course 
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worth considering. ‘‘I’ll think about 
it,’’ Captain Norris said. 
After a while he went into Marian’s 


thought with regret, that Marian 


DRAWN BY W. D0. STEVENS. 


She hoped they would send her now. Bad as | Creighton may have taken that,—he was in and! might know something of Creighton’s haunts 
it would be, she felt she deserved it. Yet she | out of the house during the fire,—but it was 


wept at the dreary thought. 

As for Louis Beveridge, he had had no severe 
lesson about interfering in official matters—and, 
being a civilian, he did not fully understand 
anyway what an unpardonable offense it was. 
He had no intention of being so circumspect as 
Marian had apparently grown to be all of a 
sudden. 

Captain Norris had gone out, but by and by, 
when he returned, Louis spoke to him as he 
went along the hallway toward his own room. 
The captain answered Louis’ questions as far 
as he thought wise. 

“‘Haggarty is in the guard-house because he 
= found absent from his post on guard,’’ he 
said. 

“‘Why was he absent ?”’ Louis asked. 

_But that was one of the things that Captain 
Norris did not see fit to tell as yet. ‘*You’llfind 
out, maybe, when the court-martial proceedings 
are made known.’’ 

Louis asked next about the recruit who had 
deserted. 

“I don’t know the first thing about Creigh- 
ton,”” Captain Norris said, ‘‘beyond the facts 
that he forged a mounted pass, got a horse from 
the stables, and cleared out just a little while 
before retreat. And he hasn’t been found yet.” 

“Any money missing ?’’ asked Louis. 

Captain Norris looked at him sharply. ‘‘Not 
that I know of,’’ he answered. **Why do you 
ask that ?° 


“Only because when he cleared out of my | 
father’s offices there was a forgery, too, and | 





hardly enough to be worth deserting with. And 
what’s this about your father’s offices ?’’ 

Louis told him, and he had reason to be 
satisfied with the effect of his little story. It 
was Captain Norris who did the questioning now. 

‘**But if you were aware of all this from the 
first,’’ suggested the captain, ‘‘why didn’t you 
tell me so before ?’” 

‘It wasn’t any business of mine, sir,’’ said 
Louis. ‘‘My father wanted to give the fellow 
another chance in life, and there was no reason 
why I should have prevented it. It never 
occurred to me that he would finish like this. 
Would you mind telling where they have looked 
for Levering, sir ?’’ 

The captain told him as much as he knew. 
**He isn’t likely to go to the railroad, because 
we’ve telegraphed all the stations and they’re on 
the lookout for him. And there’s only the one 
town within fifty miles —except, of course, 
Mexican villages, where they wouldn’t be in the 
least likely to harbor him. Still, those will be 
searched, of course. And he can’t be spending 
the time in the open, when the snow is still on 
the ground. ’’ 

‘Don’t you think they might find him some- 
where very near home?’’ Louis suggested. 
**That’s a trick of his—to hide right close by. 
City fellows do that very often, you know—if 
they’re sharp. He didn’t get out of town with 
the money he took from father. He lived on the 
very next street. We only found him by the 
merest accident.’’ 

It was evidently a suggestion that might be 





or of his friends. 

**There’s that house on the edge of the reser- 
vation,’’ she suggested, ‘‘but of course you’ve 
looked there.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said her father. ‘‘And then there’s 
Lowinsky’s rancho. I’ve seen him talking to 
Lowinsky a good many times.’’ 


The captain did not think that Creighton | 
| this is the result.’’ 


would linger there, since Lowinsky’s ranch was 
now deserted and its owner in jail— which 
Marian, of course, did not know. But there 
was the bare chance. 

So by and by four soldiers rode in the direction 
of the ranch. They approached it from all four 
sides, and Creighton had no chance of escape. 
When he saw them coming he double-bolted the 
doors and hid himself under a bunk. The bolts 
were strong, but the sash of one of the windows 
was not. Creighton, dragged from under the 
bed, wanted to fight; but he was one to four, 
and he was taken back to the post. 

Marian, a little comforted by her mother’s 
sympathy, to be sure, but still miserable, was 
sitting up in bed, a shapeless bundle of wraps 
and bedclothing, with only a pathetic face 
showing amid a tumble of light hair. She was 
dejectedly teaching Puggy - Wuggy to perfect 
himself in Haggarty’s trick, when she heard her 
father coming up the stairs. He stopped by 
Louis Beveridge’s door. 

‘*Has your uncle told you that Creighton was 
found at Lowinsky’s ?’’ Marian heard him ask. 
Major Beveridge was with his nephew. 

Marian could not hear Louis’ answer. But 
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what she did catch was a certain unmistakable 
tone of satisfaction in her father’s voice. 

**We found more than that, too,’’ he said, 
and then he seemed to have gone on into the 
room, and Marian could not hear any more. 

He stayed for some time, but at last came 
out and walked along the hall to Marian’s door. 


room. It was just possible, he | His face certainly did not express any noticeable 


satisfaction; he looked stern enough still. He 
closed the door behind him, and 
sat down by the side of her bed. 

**Well,’’ he said to her, 
‘*Creighton is caught. They 
found him in Lowinsky’s ranch. 
It had been shut up and locked 
after Lowinsky was arrested, but 
it seems that Creighton had a key. 
And he’s been there ever since. 
‘They brought him in and searched 
him. They found Major Bever- 
idge’s pocketbook on him. Most 
of the fifty dollars was still in it.’’ 
There was no comment from 
Marian. 

**I didn’t tell you,” continued 
her father, ‘‘that Lowinsky was 
arrested last night because he was 
found to have some of the goods 
that had been stolen from the 
quarters in his possession—in his 
cabin. He said he had got them 
from Haggarty. Why he should 
have hit on Haggarty to lie about, 
I don’t know, unless he had some 
grudge against him.’’ 

Marian knew what the grudge 
was, and told her father. 

**That’s it, is it?’’ he said. 
‘Well, it doesn’t matter much 
now. Creighton has been trapped 
into confessing. It was he who 
took the stuff. And so when he 
heard that Lowinsky was arrested, 
he saw it was all up, and he de- 
serted. He has not,’’ he stopped 
and looked at her gravely, ‘“‘he 
has not as yet admitted that he 
sold the things to Lowinsky to 
get the money to pay you back for 
the troop funds, as I suppose 
hedid. But when it comes to the 
court martial, he undoubtedly will 
tell. You can see the kind of 
undesirable notoriety you are in 


for.’’ 
**Does he know that you 
know ?’’ she asked. It seemed 


that he did not. ‘*Then,’’ she 
ventured, ‘‘mightn’t it—if you 
don’t mind my suggesting — 
mightn’t it be a good idea to tell 
him that you know? He might 
try to spring it on you at the 
court martial to make you feel 
uncomfortable, you see.’’ 

Captain Norris said he would 
think about it. He stood up. 

**T find, upon inquiry,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that Creighton was in the habit of gam- 
bling in Lowinsky’s cabin. That’s probably 
where he got rid of the funds the night he stole 
them. He was a nice sort of character, the man 
you picked out to champion! And, as it hap- 
pens, if you’d asked the opinion of nearly any 
grown person in the post you would have found 
that we all of us mistrusted the fellow. But 
you wanted to rely on yourself, you see, and 

**T’ll ask the next time,’’ she said, humbly. 

*‘T just thought I’d tell you to relieve your 
mind about Haggarty’s being a thief,’’ he said. 
**You ought to have quite enough to bother you 
without that.’’ 

‘I’m sure,’’ answered Marian, wobegone and 
spiritless, ‘‘I’m sure I have.’’ 

Captain Norris was at the door. ‘‘Father,’’ 
began Marian, then stopped. He turned back. 
**Couldn’t you,’’ she hazarded, ‘‘couldn’t you, 
don’t you suppose—not for me, you know, but 
just for Haggarty’s sake—so that he wouldn’t 
think me something dreadful and ungrateful— 
couldn’t you let him know how I got to be in the 
telegraph-pole hole—and that I’ve told you he 
wasn’t to blame ?’’ She was scared at her own 
boldness, and waited with bated breath. 

**He does know,’’ said Captain Norris; and 
without waiting for her delighted thanks, he 
went from the room. 

He had not been gone five minutes and Marian 
had not finished explaining to Puggy-Wuggy 
that at least Haggarty was not a barracks thief, 
after all, when Martha Lorrimer appeared in 
the doorway. 

**Your mother said I could come up,’’ she told 
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Marian. ‘Did you know that Creighton is 
caught ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Marian. 

Martha laughed and shrugged her shoulders. 
‘It wasn’t that I came to tell you, though,’’ she 
said. ‘*What I want you to know is that I’m 
glad they’ve caught him, and that I don’t care 
for him any more—not that much!’’ She 
snapped her fingers to express it. ‘‘I did, a 
little,’’? she admitted frankly, ‘‘but not now.’’ 

“I’m glad’’—Marian reached out and took 
the girl’s hand—‘‘I’m very glad. You are a 
great deal too good for him, Martha,” she 
said. 

‘*T can only stay half a minute,’’? Martha went 
on, quickly. ‘‘Mrs. Norris says you’ve had too 
much excitement to-day. But I wish I could 
bring you some sort of good news about Hag- 
garty. I’m afraid, though, it is going to go 
pretty hard with him. They all say so. I’ve 
been asking the men, and it’s ‘Death, or such 
other punishment as the court may direct,’ you 
know.”’ 

Her intentions were doubtless the best in the 
world; but when she was gone Marian lay with 
closed eyes, saying it over and over to herself : 

** ‘Death, or such other punishment as the 
court may direct.’ ’’ 

‘* "In the case of Private Timothy Haggarty, 
Troop L, —th Cavalry, the finding and the 
sentence are approved,’ ’”’ read Marian. 

Her hands dropped in her lap, and the copy 
of the General Court-Martial Order slipped to 
the floor. ‘The last hope was gone. 

The finding and sentence of the court which 
had tried Haggarty were approved, and the 
finding had been that Haggarty was guilty— 
the sentence that he should 
be confined at hard labor in 
the post for the period of 
three months. 

And there was no redress ; 
there was no other court of 
appeal. Haggarty, in spite 
of the recommendations of 
the officers of the court, must 
serve his three months of 
hard labor before the eyes of 
all the men. To be sure, 
the labor would probably be 
extremely light, and it was 
better than . ‘‘death,’’ or 
Alcatraz Island. But it 
would break his proud old 
heart, just the same. She 
was sure that it would. He 
had been so proud of his long 
years of honorable service! 

Marian had had just one 
last hope after that sentence 
of the court martial, which 
had seemed to her so severe, 
for all that they might assure 
her it was merely nominal. 
She had hoped that the de- 
partment commander would 
set things right. But now — 

**Well, ’’ suggested Mrs. 
Norris, who sat calmly sew- 
ing in a manner which Marian could not but 
think was heartless, ‘‘if I were you I would see 
if there is anything further.’’ 

It could only be what Captain Norris was 
accustomed to call ‘‘piling on the agony,’’ if 
there were. 

Nevertheless, Marian bent over listlessly and 
picked up the sheet. 

““*The finding and the sentence are ap- 
proved,’’’ she read on, ‘‘ ‘but in view of the 
fact that the prisoner quitted his post only to 
perform a heroic act,’ ’’—even Marian could not 
help a smile; she suspected the department 
commander of good-natured irony, — ‘‘ ‘and 
inasmuch as the offense was committed during a 
time of peace, the department commander shares 
the evident view of the court and regards the 
offense as a technical one, and one which was 
inspired by a worthy motive. Therefore,’ ”’ 
Marian caught her breath, ‘‘ ‘the sentence is 
REMITTED,’ ’’—it was all in large capitals 
that she read it. 

She was jumping up and down in her chair, 
and her face was one big smile, — ‘‘ ‘and the 
prisoner will be released from arrest and 
restored to duty.’ 

“Isn’t that beautiful ?’’ she cried. ‘‘Isn’t 
he a perfect dear?’’ which was not what the 
department commander was considered, as a 
general thing. She took up the court-martial 
order again. 

‘**The department commander regrets that 
it was impossible to acquit Private Haggarty of 
even a technical offense (as the court would no 
doubt have been glad to do), but this matter can 
never affect the soldier’s record except to give 
luster to it.’ ’’ 

There was nothing—absolutely nothing in all 
the world—left for Marian to wish for. It was 
a splendid, glorious, satisfactory earth, wherein 
everybody was nice and generous, from the 
department commander himself down to—oh, 
any one, unless it should happen to be Creigh- 
ton, perhaps, who was now on his way to 
Alcatraz. 

Having hugged her mother to the detriment 
of the sewing materials, and having caught 
the thoroughly unwilling Puggy-Wuggy by his 
dainty front feet and dragged him round in a 
circle, then flung.him up in the air, to his horror 
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and terror, several times, she went skipping to 
the window and looked out. 

It certainly was a lovely post, after all. Dress 
parade was going on. The yellow plumes 
streamed, the polished steel flashed white in the 
cold winter sunlight, the brass and the gold lace 
glistened. 

The band was playing an inspiring march 
that made one’s feet and fingers go in spite of 
oneself. No wonder the solid ranks swung out 
and wheeled and faced so smoothly, as if—as 
Marian had explained to Martha Lorrimer once, 
ever so many years ago, when two small tots had 
stood hand in hand upon the board walk of 
another post, and had watched another dress 
parade—as if all their legs had been just one 
piece. 

‘*Here’s Louis,’’ said Marian. 
him, do you think ?’’ 

Mrs. Norris was of the opinion that he knew 
it already. ‘‘He’s probably coming to congrat- 
ulate you, anyway. But you may tell him if 
he’s still in ignorance. It is a general order, 
and public property.’’ 

Louis did know, but he gave Marian the 
pleasure of telling him over again. 

**No!’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘You don’t mean it! 
Toot the trumpet, sound the drums! What’s 
the adjutant thinking about that he doesn’t send 
the band over to serenade you—and the performer 
of the ‘heroic act,’ too ?’’ 

He took the sheet and read, ‘‘ ‘Quitted his 
post to perform a heroic act. . . . This matter 
can never affect the soldier’s record except to 
give luster to it.’ Why, every old private in the 
service will be breaking his precious neck to get 
himself court -martialed for leaving his post! 
They’!l be digging post-holes and setting figure- 

four traps to catch wandering 

damsels unawares. The wives and 
daughters of-officers will be getting 
rescued every night of their lives, 
whether they want to or not. The 
regiments will turn hero to a man. 
Lustrous records will fairly dazzle 


‘May I tell 
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the eyes of the War Department. A fire- 
brigade will have to be in constant attendance 
to prevent spontaneous combustion. And’’— 
he stopped short and observed her with great 
attention—‘‘I have reason to fear that unless 
you are carefully looked after you will be 
in danger of spontaneous combustion your- 
self. Consider that shining countenance! Don’t 
you think, Mrs. Norris, that there are signs of 
it 2°? 

‘“*T wish,’’ answered Mrs. Norris, resignedly, 
**that you two children would either subside, or 
go out and play.’’ 

**Good plan!’’ approved Louis, heartily. 
***'Tis precisely what we will do. We’ll go out 
and play. It’s about five thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-three years since there has been a 
day so evidently intended for taking a horseback 
ride. You get on your habit and I’ll scare up 
Natchez and Dandy, and I’ll race you from here 
to the reservation line.’’ 

**You won’t,’’ said Marian, ‘‘unless it’s a 
walking race, and Natchez can beat at that. I 
was taught better than to start off my horse at 
the top of his speed, and Haggarty taught me. 
But we’ll go for the ride—and I’ll be ready 
before you.’’ 

So Louis started off for the horses, and Marian 
went to put on her habit and to recall that other 
day not so long past when all the valley and the 
mountains had been white with two feet of dry 
and crunching snow, when the sky had been the 
very blue of the soldiers’ overcoats, and the cold 
wind from off the great plains and the high 
peaks had swept the snow before it like fine 
white dust. 

On that day, when the temperature had*been 
as bitter as her own humiliation, she had testified 
before the court martial which had tried Private 
Timothy Haggarty. It had been made as little 
unpleasant for her as possible, but she had 
thought at the time that she must die of the 
mortification, even as it was. 

And now, after all, it had come out all right. 
She was forgiven. She was not even to be sent 
East to boarding-school—not for another year, 
at any rate; and then her mother would go on 
with her. 

Haggarty, dear, self-sacrificing old Haggarty, 
had come to honor, and not to disgrace. The 











band was playing another march. It rang 
through the crisp winter air. It set one’s blood 
and one’s eyes to dancing. Oh, yes, this wasa 











glorious, splendid, satisfactory kind of a world! 
And Louis had Natchez and Dandy down at 
the mounting-block. 


THE END. 





AL was fourteen years old, one of the 
band of six Hathaways—Teddy, Dick, 

Brent, Phil and little Kitty. They lived 

in a ruinous log cabin at what was known as 
Flower Point, although only by hard work and 
persistent coaxing could any flower be induced to 
grow in its rocky soil. In place of blossoms the 
yard was daily snowed over with drying clothes. 

Below them, on the slope of the hill, gleamed 
the white stones of the village graveyard, and 
there the father had been sleeping for five years. 

It had been a hard matter to keep the wolf 
from the door—there were so many mouths to 
feed, and the mother’s hands were weak. But 
Mrs. Hathaway did not sit down to idle tears. 
She showed what a plucky woman can do in the 
teeth of adverse circumstances. Hal came by 
his courage honestly. 

Although not uneducated, she was not fitted to 
teach, and she knew nothing of painting or 
music. She must make a hand-to-hand fight 
with poverty, and she set her teeth together 
and advanced on the enemy boldly. Hers was 
the courage of desperation. 

‘*Willingness to do anything rather than part 
from my children’’ was the source of her energy. 

She could wash, so she asked for washing to 
do. Weall admire ‘‘pluck.’’ She soon had all 
the work she could attend to. And she sewed. 
Often, when the steam of the suds had died away 
from her aching arms, her lamp burned through 
half the night as she plied her needle. 

And she ‘‘worked out’’ 
during the fruit season, or 
on occasions of special fes- 
tivities. Her silent, swift 
way of working made her 

- much in demand. Occa- 
sionally she was employed 
asanurse. When sickness 
was abroad, Doctor Martin, 
asa final prescription, said, 

*‘Get Mrs. Hathaway.’’ 

The little family man- 
aged to keep out of debt 
and have enough to eat, 
but it was often a serious 
matter to keep the restless, 
active children properly 
clothed. It often happened 
that their clothes were 
fashioned from half-worn 
garments given them. 
While they were small this 
did not much matter, but 
with growing years came 
growing pride. MHal, 

especially, looked at his shabby coat and trousers 

with a swelling throat. 

‘‘Mother,’’? he said, one thorning, ‘“thow 1 
wish I could have one good suit of clothes—like 
the other boys!’’ 

Mrs. Hathaway paused a moment and stood 
wiping the soap-suds from her arms, a flush on 
her comely face. ‘‘Dear,’’ she said, at last, 
“I wish I could dress you better! You are a 
good boy, and deserve it. Perhaps we shall 
see better days some time! If your father had 
lived —’’ 

‘*Now, mother,’’ Hal remonstrated, ‘‘ you 
know I didn’t mean that! You are the best 
mother in the world—a brick! What I’ve been 
thinking is, I’m going to have a new suit next 
winter like Bert Upton’s.’’ 

His mother looked at him with a faint smile. 
He was sitting on an upturned tub, whittling a 
piece of pine board. Whenever Hal did anything 
he did it as if the fate of nations hung on his 
action. Just now the important thing was the 
new suit. If the pine board had been cloth, 
the suit would soon have been cut out. 

His freckled face and candid blue eyes shone 
with determination. His cap was set well back 
on a crop of curls which his mother called 
golden, and everybody else red. After you had 
looked into his earnest face a while he ceased 
to be homely; if you looked long enough, he 
grew handsome. 

‘*How are you going to get it, Hal?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘Perhaps I shall not be able to 
afford it.’’ 

**Earn it!’’ replied the boy. ‘‘If you can 
spare me a little time. Brent and Ted can cook 
as well as I can, almost, and I’ll help with the 
work just the same. All a fellow needs is a 
chance !”’ 

**T don’t see what you can do,’’? Mrs. Hath- 
away answered, ‘‘in a little village like this, 
where every one does his own chores. You can’t 
sell papers or black boots, and the factory has 
shutdown. Besides, you boys must garden and 
raise all you can—as you always do. You are 
good boys, and a great comfort to me.’’ 

Hal paid no attention to the compliment, but 
whittled away resolutely. ‘‘All a fellow wants 
is a chance!’’ he reiterated. ‘‘I’ll finda way!’’ 

**You shall have your ‘chance,’ Hal. And 








now please gather up your shavings and get 
off that tub. I want it.’’ 

Hal looked at the litter at his feet as if conscious 
for the first time of its presence. Then he got 
up cheerfully. ‘‘All right, mother! Do you 
want rinse water ?’’ and catching up a bucket, 
he started down the hill. 

The next morning Hal was ready for business. 
He rose early, and before the other children 
were astir had carried up enough water for the 
day’s work, and split a double allowance of 
wood. After breakfast he looked at his mother. 

**I’d like my chance, mother,’’ he said, with 
shining eyes. 

**Take it, my boy, and good luck to you!’’ 

He was soon trudging toward the village, a 
spade swung over his shoulder. He had 
a possible job in view, and lost no time in 
making the application. Mr. Errenbach, the 
grocer, was noted in a small way for his careful 
gardening. He had been laid up for six weeks 
with rheumatism, and it was well on in the 


spring. 

“It is my first trial,’? Hal thought, his heart 
beating quicker as he knocked at the kitchen 
door. ‘‘If I can only make a good start!’’ 

An old lady answered him—an old lady as 
neat and comfortable-looking as the kitchen she 
invited him to enter. 

‘I want to spade up your garden, sir,’’ he 
began at once to the old gentleman lying on a 
lounge. ‘‘I’ll do it cheap and well, and be very 
grateful for the job.’’ * 

‘‘And who may you be, young sir?’’ was the 
answer. 

‘‘Halbert Hathaway, sir.’’ 

Hal had taken off his cap on entering. His 
face and hands were clean, and the doubtful 
curls carefully combed. All this was noted by 
the couple, who looked approval at each other. 

**And what do you want of a job?’’ was the 
next question. 

“If you please, sir,’’—and the bright eyes 
looked up fearlessly,—‘‘my mother is a widow, 
and we are poor.’’ 

**Well, and what will you do it for ?’’ 

Hal looked at the old man soberly. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you, sir. Let me do it, then pay me what it is 
worth. ”’ 

‘*You are honest if not smart!’’ the old gentle- 
man chuckled. ‘‘Very good. Go to work, and 
we'll see what’s in you. And mind you spade 
it deep. Mother, give Halbert a glass of milk ; 
his muscles don’t look overlarge.’’ 

Hal went to work and spaded as he had 
whittled—with all his might. He spaded deep 
and powdered the clods carefully. The garden 
was large, and he soon felt the effects of heat 
and fatigue, but he stuck to his task manfully. 

Mr. Errenbach watched him from the kitchen 


window, and an occasional chuckle escaped him. - 


It was late in the afternoon when the boy 
completed the task to his own satisfaction. He 
had partaken of a good dinner, and his modest 
dignity at the table completed the capture of the 
old man’s heart. 

**T had a youngster like you,’’ he said, slipping 
a dollar into Hal’s hand. ‘‘He’s dead. You 
needn’t tell mother I gave you so much.’’ 

**Thank you, sir!’’ Hal said, turning over the 
coin, which looked so large in his palm. ‘‘But I 
don’t think I earned all that, did I ?’’ 

**Mebbe so, mebbe not. If you want to come 
back to-morrow and split up that stove-wood, 
you may even it up, eh ?’’ 

*T’ll be very sure to come, if mother can 
spare me. If not to-morrow, next day, sure!’’ 

**T wonder if he will?’’ the old man mused, 
wistfully. ‘‘Willie would have been just such a 
boy. ” 

That wonderful dollar! It nerved Hal to 
attempt all things. He felt he had grown to the 
stature of a man, and the world looked bright 
and beautiful to him. He went back the next 
day and split the wood, and would accept nothing 
for it. He earned something better than mere 
money, however—the friendship of a good old 
man. 

Hal found several small jobs about town, 
none so profitable as the first, but he won a few 
dimes and much advice. Then his success 
seemed to stop. But he carefully hoarded his 
**start,’’ as he called it, and waited his opportu- 
nity. When the berry season began he was alert. 

‘**Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘you have a great many 
quart cans you never use; can’t I buy them of 
you cheap ? ”’ 

**In the name of common sense, Hal, what do 
you want of them? To smash up?’”’ 

**No, ma’am ; to do orders.’’ 

“ee Do orders ?? ” 

**T can’t make it pay to sell raw berries. So, 
if you don’t care, I’ll can ’em.’’ 

**Hal,’’ Mrs. Hathaway said, gravely, ‘‘my 
hard times are about over. .You may have the 
cans if you can make the experiment pay.”’ 

So the next morning Hal, with Phil and Brent, 
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to whom he offered good pay for their help, 
explored the berry pastures, leaving Teddy to be 
housekeeper. They returned at nightfall with 
brimming pails and the appetites of young wolves. 
After their simple dinner it was rather funny to 
see Hal in a big bib-apron gravely stirring away 
at a highly polished kettle of bubbling fruit; 
but he was not joking, as the half-dozen well- 
sealed cans testified. The berries looked very 
whole and inviting, and his mother patted his 
head encouragingly. 

‘We didn’t hardly need Kitty,’’ she said, 


smiling down at the little girl, ‘‘You are 
equally good as man or woman. Now what, 


Hal ?’’ 

‘*Sell ’em!’’ was the laconic answer. It was 
more easily done than he had dared to hope. 
He disposed of his cans at a good price, and 
returned jubilantly with orders for as many 
more as he could get. 

The end of the season found Hal’s store 
swelled to five dollars. The winter suit began 
to seem a possibility. 

In the fall he struck out boldly for the country, 
and the farmers soon found that the ‘little 
chap’’ could shuck corn with the best of them. 
The fame of his pluck and industry spread 
before him, and the working people made room 
for him. By Thanksgiving the money for the 
winter suit was knotted snugly in the toe of a 
stocking, just as he had earned it, in nickels, 
dimes and quarters—in all ten dollars. He 
counted it proudly, often slipping up in the 
night to make sure it had not vanished. 

On the next Saturday he started, whistling as 
he went, to town for the great purchase. He 
saw it in his mind’s eye—soft brown wool, with 
a tiny fleck of red in it, like that in Bert Upton’s 
suit. 

In front of the drug-store a group of boys were 
examining a musical top which one of them 
had just purchased. Hal paused a moment to 
admire the toy, and right at his elbow, although 
unconscious of his identity, the druggist’s wife 
stood in the door, continuing a conversation with 
a departing-customer. 

‘‘She used to be a prominent member before 
Mr. Hathaway died,’’ were the words which 
arrested his attention. ‘‘But like a good many 
others, she has backslid. She never comes at 
all now.”’ 

Hal went up the street, a dazed look on his 
face. His mother ‘‘backslid’’! She who was 
so patient and painstaking, so thoroughly in 
earnest in her Christian life! Surely he had 
misunderstood ! 

Then a thought smote him. She never did 
go anywhere. Why? And why didn’t she go 
with him to help select his new suit? The store 
was before him, but he passed on, no longer 
whistling. He must 
settle this problem. 
Why did his mother go 
abroad no more ? Could 
it be she was too 
shabby ? That was his 
word. 

“Let me see!” he 
thought, greatly dis- 
turbed. ‘‘Mother has 
two blue calico dresses 
she wears in the house, 
and—and—for Sun- 
day—’’ Hecame toa 
dead stop. To save his 
life he could not recall 
anything else he had 
seen her wear. He 
racked his brain in vain. 

“She used to have a 
black one,’’ he mused, 
“*but—yes,’’ reluctant- 
ly, ‘‘she wore that out 
in the house two win- 
ters ago, and cut up 
what was left for Kitty. 
‘Two — blue — calicoes 
—and—aprons !’’ 

He turned and went 
back with lagging 
steps. “It has taken 
all her earnings to feed 
us,’’ he thought. ‘*Poor 
mother—and she just a 
brick, too!’’ 
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The store once more presented itself, but he | 


shook his head. ‘‘And they’re calling her a 
backslider—they! And she goes on and on, 
and says nothing. And she was so proud of 
iy — winter suit!’? The lump had climbed 
pretty high in his throat by this time, and he 
Wheeled short about and headed for the store. 

“‘T want to look at some all-wool goods—for a 
woman,’’ he said, very red in the face, and 
re quickly. ‘‘l think it had better be 
lack. ’’ 

“‘Perhaps you would like this,’’ and the 
saleswoman spread out before him in soft folds 
piece of fine cashmere. ‘“‘If it is for your 
mother, Halbert, I think it is just the thing, 
and it will wear beautifully. ’’ 

Hal tried to look wise, but failed. ‘‘You’re a 
woman, ’” he said, confidentially ; ‘‘you know. 
It is for mother, —a present, —and I want it nice. 
I wish you’d select it for me, with the buttons 
and things. Only’’—apprehensively — ‘‘don’t 
let it go over ten dollars. ’’ 

The woman nodded. ‘‘Allright, Hal. This 
Will make her a lovely dress, and I’ll let it go as 
cheap as I can.’? He watched her do up the 
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bundle, pocketed his slender change, and started 


for home without a pang of regret for the lovely | 


boys’ suits left behind. 

**It’s all right,’’ he mused. ‘‘Mother’s got 
to have good clothes. And there’s lots of money 
in the world yet.’’ 

**Well, Hal,’’ his mother said tenderly, when 
he reached home, ‘‘let me see the new suit.’’ 

**Here it is, mother!’’ the boy cheerily replied, 


Ay i 
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laying the bundle on her lap. 


from the scene. 





his way to success in life. 





By Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the Bureau of Forestry. 


HE work of the Bureau 

of Forestry is done, as it 

should be, chiefly in the 
woods. Its most important 
duty is to help the owners of 
forest land to draw from it an 
income without doing perma- 
nent injury to the forest. To 
do that is the well-known 
function of forestry. 

Let us suppose that you are 
a farmer’s son, and that your 
father owns a wood-lot of 
twenty acres in Pennsylvania. 
The forest is composed chiefly 
of oak and chestnut. The 
larger trees are about ninety 
years old, and there is a thrifty younger growth 
twenty-five years of age. 

The trees for the most part are tall, with long, 
clear trunks. “The younger trees stand fairly 
close together, and have an air of prosperity and 
thrift. Here and there are openings in the 
forest, and in them a considerable amount of 
underbrush, with seedlings of oak and chestnut, 
and some hickory and ash. Some of the older 
trees are beginning to show dead branches in the 
tops, and in places many of the trees have been 
cut out. 

Let us suppose again that your father says to 
you, ‘I put that wood-lot in your charge. 
Look after it.’’ 


THE AUTHOR. 


The Government Sends a Forester. 


T once you want to know what you should 
do with your wood-lot. You and your father 

can use a good deal of cord-wood and some fence- 
rails every year, and there is a good market | 
for railroad ties and sawlogs in the immediate 
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neighborhood. You send to the Bureau of 
Forestry, and the bureau sends you a forester, 
who goes over the ground thoroughly. First 
with you, and then later by himself, he studies 
the soil, the old trees, the younger generation, 
and the little seedlings. 

He asks you questions about the amount of 
timber you can use, measures the rate of growth 
on old stumps that have been cut, and perhaps 
fells a dozen or twenty trees to make careful 
measurements. These trees you will afterward 
use for rails or logs or fuel, because waste and 
forestry forever disagree. 


The Forester’s Report. 


HEN the forester comes to make his report, 

it will be something like this: He will tell 

you that you have on the average two hundred 
and fifty feet per acre of oak timber ready for 
the saw, and two hundred of chestnut, and that 


every acre has in addition twenty ties and | 


eighteen cords of fuel. 
From his measurements of the rate of growth, 


he will tell you that your wood-lot is producing | 











a little over fifty cubic feet of 
solid wood every year on every 
acre, or about six-tenths of a 
cord of cut wood an acre per 
annum. You can, therefore, 
cut from it six-tenths times 
twenty, or twelve cords every 
year without decreasing the 


But he will tell you also that 
the amount of standing timber 
is less than it should be, and 
that it would be wiser for you 
to restrain the cut for the next 


per year. 

When the forester marks the 
trees which should be taken out, if you are wise 
you will go with him and question him carefully 
as to the reasons why each tree is to be cut. 
You will find, first of all, that the presence of 
underbrush on the ground is, in his mind, the 


the forest. Here is the young generation which 
must take the place of the old trees he intends 
to remove. 


What Trees to Cut. 


HERE the young growth is plentiful and 
strong he will be willing to take away the 
old, ripe timber with considerable freedom ; but 
where the old trees stand densely together, so 
that little light has reached the ground, and 





and grown up, he will be very chary of making 
large openings in the forest. On the contrary, 
he will take but a tree or two here and there, 
just enough to let in the light without which 
| the young seedlings cannot flourish. 

He will pay no atten- 
tion in his marking to 
the trunks of the sound 
trees below the crown, 
but will be guided by 
the interference of the 
branches, the young 
growth on the ground, 
and the health of the 
individual trees. 

The forester will 
mark first of all the 
dead and dying trees, 
and then the old veter- 
ans with low branches, 
spreading crowns and 
heavy shade, if any 
such are interfering 
with the health of the 
useful crop of younger 
trees below them. 

Next he will take 
unsound, defective 
specimens already on 
the road to decay and 
death, and finally the 
tall, slim trees that 
have been passed in the 


their neighbors, and | 
which are not likely | 


I don’t think he got a new suit that winter. | 


amount of your standing timber. | 


consequently few young trees have germinated | 
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will like it, for it’s just what I want, you | tell you to chop the crown of a fallen tree into 
know,’’ and seizing the water - bucket, he fled cord-wood as soon as it is down, and release the 





most necessary of all things for the welfare of | 








| about nine miles from here. 
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Consequently the forester will 





saplings it has bent to the earth. 
It will astonish you to see the difference a little 


But Mrs. Hathaway resumed her place in the | care in avoiding injury to young growth will 
church and in the Sunday-school, and Hal, | make in the appearance of your wood-lot, after 
clerking in Mr. Errenbach’s store, is whistling | the cutting. 


Like every other kind of careful- 
ness, this kind is not easy at first; but it soon 
becomes a habit, and its effect is really wonderful. 
Where a young tree is crushed or broken, so that 
it will probably not make a good specimen, cut 
it off smoothly close to the crown, and see if it 
will not throw up shoots to replace the stem that 
has gone. 

If you scatter the brush from the tops here 
and there over the ground, it will rot more 
quickly than if you throw it into piles. It may 
be, however,—and here the forester will advise 
you wisely,—that little openings in the forest 
not occupied by promising young growth are 
numerous enough so that the brush may be piled 
and burned without damage to the trees on which 
your future crop depends. 

All this sounds simple, and it is simple. Any 
enterprising boy can learn to handle a wood-lot 
rightly with such help as the government gives. 
It is not a small thing that the farmer and his 
son should learn to use practical forestry, as 
indeed many of them have already done for 
themselves. We are apt to forget how much 
forest they control. We are accustomed to think 
of the national forest reserves as vast in area 
and of vast importance to the country, as indeed 


ten years to eight cords an acre | they are; but it will not do to forget that the 


farmers of the United States own not less than 
twice as much forest land as the government. 
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A SOUTHERN RECRUIT. 


By Harry Stillwell Edwards. 










Y friend, the ser- 
geant, was walk- 
ing up and down 


the platform, awaiting the sig- 
nal which was to give his train 
right of way from the little 
Georgia station where he had 
been recruiting. Around him 
were half a dozen country lads 
who had decided that a cam- 
paign in Cuba offered relief 
from the monotony of planta- 
tion life, and who were trying 
not to look homesick. 

One of these caught my 
attention and held it. He was F 
altogether the slimmest individual I had ever 
seen, and must have called for a tape line six 
and a half feet long at the measuring. He 
strolled about with both hands in his pockets, 
his back curved and head thrust forward. His 
one effective departure from the indefinite attire 
of the countryman was the faded gray cap 
which was perched jauntily upon his thick, 
long hair. 

‘‘Where did you get him?’’ I asked of the 
sergeant. 

** Who? 


“- 


Oh, I ran him down 
What do you think 
of him—for a soldier?’’ The sergeant smiled 
at the back of his queer recruit. 

‘*No marksman could hit him at a hundred 
yards unless he could hit a fishing-pole.’’ 

‘Come here.’? The sergeant led the way 
slowly into a car and opened a grip. ‘‘Look 
at that!’’ He held up an enormous horse- 
pistol for my inspection. ‘‘When I came on 
him he was shaking a bush under a pine-tree. 
Knocked a squirrel out of the very top with 
this—shooting the head clean off. Saw him 
the same day cut down corn-stalks at a hundred 


Binson ? 


race and overtopped by | yards!’’ 


“Well !”” 


‘*There was the trouble. Said he wanted to 


to develop into useful | go to war the worst in the world, but under- 


members of the forest. stood that folks had to ‘tote’ guns, and he wasn’t 


If in your neighborhood | much with a gun; 


couldn’t hit a house. 


oak is more valuable | Wouldn’t go unless he could ‘tote’ his pistol. 


oak, and so direct his markings as to produce a 
young crop of that tree. 


A Few Final Hints. 


HILE he is marking the timber, the for- 

ester will, if you ask him, give you a few 
simple rules to guide you in the cutting. First 
of all he will say, ‘‘Cut no tree that is not 
marked, and never cut a young tree merely to 
get it out of the way of the ax or the saw.’’ 

He will add, ‘‘When you fell a veteran with | 
a spreading crown, throw him so that his longest 
| branches point directly into the earth or directly 
| into the air when the tree is down. Thus the 
| crown will strike and break as few young trees | 

as possible in its fall.’’ 

Every tree should be thrown where it will do 
| the least possible damage, either to the young | 
| growth or to its neighbors that are to stand 
when it is gone. As a tree falls, it bends and 
pins to the ground many a seedling and sapling 
| which, if promptly released, will grow straight 
again, and make as good timber as if it had never | 











and cap, and he tried to oblige her. 


than chestnut, then he will always favor the | The thing had come to him from the Civil War, 


and he had been shooting it all his life.’’ 

‘*How did you settle it?’’ 

‘*‘Compromised. I agreed to take the thing 
along in my satchel, and when he got into a 
real fight to give it to him, and carry his gun.’’ 

The amiable fellow laughed softly as he 
restored the weapon. ‘‘His mother didn’t like 
it when he told her he was going. It seems 
her father had been killed in the sixties, and 
she had a horror of war and bloodshed. But 
she came round when I told her about the two 
hundred thousand starving Cubans,—mothers 
with dead babies on their backs,—and how 
Georgia was expected to keep up her reputa- 


| tion. 


‘*She told the boy to go, and she set about get- 
ting up a kit for him. It was her pet idea to 
have him wear the grandfather’s gray jacket 
The 
jacket wouldn’t begin to do; the grandfather 
wasn’t the same kind of man by eight inches 
in the waist and six in the arms. They com- 
promised on the cap. She told him to bring it 
back with as good a record as it had when the 
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old man lay down in it for the last time in front 
of Atlanta; and he said if he didn’t bring it 
he would send it. Look at him!’’ 

Through the window I saw the recruit for a 
moment, gazing down the line toward an 
approaching train, every inch of him erect. 

‘*The Spaniard that gets that cap,’’ laughed 
the sergeant, as he snapped his satchel, ‘‘will 
have to race with a whirlwind—if it doesn’t 
blow off.’’ 

I met the sergeant two years later, a bronzed 
veteran. Slowly the night train of mixed 
freight-cars and passenger-coaches pulled out of 
Macon. With equal deliberation the sergeant 
leaned back, and stretched his legs to the 
opposite seat. 

‘Glad to get back? Well, naturally. Still 
I rather like the camp and the life. Have a 
chance for a commission now, and think I 
shall try the Philippines a while. It is livelier 
out there.’’ 

‘*Where’s Binson?’’ He looked surprised. 

‘‘Why, what do you know of Binson ?’’ 

‘*T was at the station when you left with 
him, and you showed me the pistol. Did he 
ever get a chance to use it?” 

The sergeant sat up and lifted his satchel 
to the seat. He took from the crowded interior 
a faded cap and the well-remembered pistol. 
He handled them with awkward reverence. 

‘Phat is all there is left — of Binson,’’ he 
said, gently. 

‘*Shot ?’’ I ventured. 

‘*No, fever.’’ There was silence until he 
replaced the articles. ‘‘I am carrying them 
back—because—well, he said he would bring 
them or send them ; and he must keep his word. 
I had rather charge a battery. 

‘There was a man,’’ he began, after a 
pause, nodding toward the satchel as if it held 
the personality of his recruit, ‘‘a man as white 
as ever carried a shield or wore the gray!’’ 
The sergeant was Southern. ‘‘When the camp 





father, the administrator took charge 

of the estate, he found that there was 
nothing left but a shell—a pretense of prosperity. 
The entire fortune of the family had been 
swallowed in unfortunate speculations. Hester, 
at nineteen, found herself called upon to furnish 
not only her own support but that of her mother, 
whose frail health had entirely given way 
beneath the accumulation of sorrows. 

Hester’s education was that of a fashionable 
‘‘finishing school.’” When she sat down to 
count her intellectual assets, she was startled 
at the small number. of useful things she knew 
how to do. 

**T cannot teach. I do not know stenography. 
I cannot even cook,’’ she said to her mother’s 
firmest friend, old Mrs. Weatherbee. ‘‘Really,’’ 
Hester laughed rather bitterly, ‘‘I think the 
only thing I can do well is—spend money. ’’ 

‘Then do that.’’ Mrs. Weatherbee spoke 
quickly. ‘‘Hester, your problem is solved. 
Spend money.’’ 

The girl looked up at her, surprised and 
pained. ‘‘Don’t mock me, please, Mrs. Weath- 
erbee ; it’s hardly fair.’’ 

But Mrs. Weatherbee laughed gleefully. She 
was a woman who knew her world very well. 

**Spend other people’s money, I mean. Give 
me a pencil and paper, dear. Yes, that will do. 
Now just wait a moment. ’’ 

‘*There’s a list,’’ she continued, after a few 
minutes of rapid writing, ‘‘of just a few things 
that I must have from the stores in New York 
right away. There’s ever so much more that I 
an’t think of on the instant. And Christmas 
will be here in no time, and then there’ll be 
presents of all sorts that need buying. If you 
don’t go to New York and get them, I shall have 
to go myself, and that is not at all convenient. 
There are a dozen other women in town who 
are just as badly off. You know how to get 
money’s worth in the stores, don’t you ?’’ 

**T have been told so; but, Mrs. Weatherbee, 
I am afraid you are doing this because you know 
my need. I don’t want charity.’’ 

*‘O nonsense!’’ exclaimed the older woman. 
**The things would cost me exactly the same if 
I went myself, and I’d have to spend all the 
time and strength, as well as the money. The 
storekeepers will pay you from ten to twenty-five 
per cent. on all you buy. Within a couple of 
years I shall expect you to ask me to visit you 
at your seashore cottage. Now don’t say a 
word,’’ for Hester raised a protesting hand. ‘‘I 
sha’n’t stop to listen. Just come over to-morrow 
morning and tell me you are ready to go.”’ 

Two days later Hester Barton, with a long 
list of commissions in her pocketbook, boarded 
the early train for New York, and turned her 
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hospital was full and help lacking, Binson took 
to nursing. He pulled me through, and dozens 
of us. He never tired—night or day. There 
wasn’t any fight or charges or firing-line for 
him or any of us; there was the raging fever, 
and just the simple, cool, unfailing grit of a 
country boy whose friends are in trouble. We 
knew then what kind of an old man it was 
that lay down in that old cap and died before 
Atlanta. 

‘*Binson went down last,’’ continued the 
sergeant, ‘‘all in a heap,—worn-out,—half-dead 
before we knew it was dangerous. It was 
short work with him. One night he sent for 
me—it was nearer morning. Jones, Binson’s 
chum, came frightened and broken-hearted, 
and working hard to tell it. It seems Binson 
had whispered to him, ‘Play me the go-to-sleep 
song.’ That is what we call ‘taps,’ the signal 
for lights out; prettiest thing the bugle plays. 
’T was my night on, and I went to the colonel’s 
tent. 

‘* *Binson is passing, sir,’ I said, ‘and wants 
the ‘‘go-to-sleep’’ song.’ 

‘* ‘Wait, sergeant,’ he said, ‘and I’ll go with 
you. , 

‘* ‘Useless, colonel,’ said I. ‘Just the song.’ 

‘*He stopped in the shadow a moment. ‘Play 
it till sunrise, if he wants it!’ he ordered, and 
I saluted the best officer in the army. I nodded 
to Jones and went and stood outside. Lifting 
the bugle, he played. Men came out of other 
tents, and stood listening in wonder until the 
word went down the lines, ‘Binson is passing!’ 
Jones came out after a little while and said, as he 
went by me, ‘Asleep!’ I knew what he meant. 

‘*The next day we fired a salute over the 
grave, and Jones stepped forward to sound 
‘taps,’ the soldier’s farewell to a comrade. He 
looked straight ahead of him, and lifted the 
bugle three times to his lips; but he never got 
a note from it. ‘About face!’ said our captain, 
softly. ‘March!’ ’’ 





face soberly and seriously toward the unfamiliar 
world of trade. 

Bearing letters of introduction from business 
men of her own town, or of her father’s 
acquaintance elsewhere, Hester found herself 
well received at the city stores. In each case 
she made application for ‘‘agent’s commission. ’’ 
This was in every instance readily granted, and 
the salesmen afforded her every opportunity for 
the best selection of goods. 

Acting on the suggestion of Mrs. Weatherbee, 
Hester sent some modest announcement cards 
to her friends, accompanied by brief personal 
letters. Soon the recommendations of those who 
had been pleased by Hester’s work began to 
extend her list of clients. 

The beginning as a ‘‘purchasing agent’’—for 
that, she soon learned, was her title in trade— 
had been no easier than most other beginnings. 
But she had been persistent and careful, and the 
results had proved that Mrs. Weatherbee was, 
as Hester said, ‘‘a very wise woman.’’ 

The work did not confine Hester to an office or 
to fixed hours. There was a keen and constant 
delight in finding exercise for her good taste, 
and the financial return made wholly adequate 
provision for the support of her mother and 
herself. ‘The November which closed the third 
year of Hester’s ‘‘agency’’ found her with as 
much business as she could conveniently manage. 

Then came the letter that started Hester on 
the way to fortune. It was from Mrs. Rogers, 
the mother of one of her old schoolmates at the 
finishing school which at the moment of her 
distress and hesitation she had thought of so 
resentfully. 

**Rachel is to be married on Christmas eve,’’ 
Mrs. Rogers wrote. ‘‘I want for her some bits 
of old lace—such lace as nobody has. Perhaps 
you can find a little of eighteenth century Vene- 
tian, though I doubt if it can be had on this 
side of the Atlantic. Try, anyway.” 

That day Hester went to Clearcross & Co.’s, 
the store where a large amount of her shopping 
was done. 

When the manager was told what she sought, 
his face fell and he said, ‘“That is a very tender 
subject with us, Miss Barton.’’ 

Then, lowering his voice, he went on: ‘‘We 
had a collection of that lace, very, very old, 
which we got from a dealer in Milan after much 
trouble. The purchase had some publicity, and 
the lace must have been watched all the way 
from the other side, for between the custom- 
house and the store here it was stolen.’’ 

**Stolen !’” 

**Yes, disappeared utterly. 
and driver simply vanished.’ 

**How much was there of it ?’’ 

**There were about sixty-five pieces in the 
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collection,’’ said the manager, ‘‘and it was 
worth a great deal of money.’’ 

**And you have no trace of it ?’” 

**No; we have had detectives at work for 
months, but it has disappeared off the earth, I 
think. ‘The police say all that can be done is 
to wait; that unless the thieves are very hard 
pressed for money it won’t show up for years. 
To my mind it is absolutely certain that you 
won’t find anything of the kind anywhere else. ’’ 

Hopeless, Hester went from one to another of 
the great stores, and everywhere met with the 
same response—that such lace was not to be had. 
In one place where she made inquiry, the clerk 
simply smiled at her and shook his head. 

**But you know I don’t care what I pay for 
it,’? said Hester. ‘*The lady who wants it is 
very rich.’’ 

**No doubt,’’ he replied. ‘‘She’d have to be, 
if she got it; but there isn’t any.’’ 

As she turned to leave the counter she almost 
collided with a dark, well-dressed and rather 
distinguished-looking man, who raised his hat 
and said, with an apologetic bow, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, madam. It was very clumsy of me.’’ 

She acknowledged the apology as politely as it 
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““HOW IN THE WORLD DOES SHE COME 


TO HAVE THIS LACE ?”’ 


was offered, and went on her way. The next 
morning this note, written on the stationery of 
a well-known hotel, was brought to her: 


My Dear Madam. I have been informed by 
a business friend that you desire to purchase 
some genuine old Venetian point lace. 1 believe 
it entirely out of the market, but myself have 
some, an heirloom in my family, which necessity 
now forces me to part with. I should be pleased 
to enter into negotiation for sale of all or part of 
it. If you wish to examine it, kindly communicate 
with me at this hotel, where I shall be for a few 
days. Yours respectfully, 

Giovanni Mendinelli, 7th. 


In reply she asked the writer to call the next 
day, and to bring some of the lace. 

He came. It was theman who had apologized 
at the lace counter. He professed surprise at 
seeing her again, and explained that he had 
visited the store in order to make inquiry regard- 
ing the likelihood of selling the lace. 

**But,’’ he said, ‘‘they would think only of 
taking the whole lot at a ridiculously low 
wholesale price which made me sick at heart, 
and Icame away. Here,’’ opening a small box 
which he carried under his arm, ‘‘look at this, 
if you please. Are you a judge of laces ?’’ 

Hester was startled at what he displayed, but 
merely answered, ‘‘ Probably not what you 
would call an expert, but I have studied them 
very carefully in the museums abroad, and they 
have always had a great charm for me. This is 
very beautiful, perfect; such lace is rare. Did 
I understand that you had much of it for sale?’’ 

**Ah, yes, miss. In my family lace was always 
considered the most precious gift, and it was 
handed down from generation to generation. 
Much of it descended tome. But I have parted 
with some of it during a very unfortunate 
career.’’ 

‘*How much have you that you wish to 
dispose of now ?’’ 

‘About sixty-five pieces.’’ 

It was only the faculty of maintaining a 














well-bred and perfect calm in emergencies, in 
which the pupils had been so thoroughly drilled 
at the detested finishing school, which kept 
Hester from making some exclamation which 
would have betrayed her suspicions. 

Mr. Mendinelli watched her narrowly, await- 
ing her reply. 

*T might,’’ she said, with a fine display of 
modest hesitation, ‘‘get together enough to buy 
it all, if you felt inclined to make the price 
moderate in view of my taking it all off your 
hands. Christmas is near, and I have some 
very wealthy friends who would perhaps take a 
good part of it, in small pieces, for Christmas 
presents. ’” 

*O madam,’’ cried the Italian, ‘‘if I could 
sell it that way I should be sohappy! To know 
that it would pass directly into the hands of 
people who would appreciate and cherish it, 
and not into the vulgar channels of trade, to be 
sold to any coarse person who might have money 
enough to buy and profane it! Under such 
circumstances I would be willing to let it all go 
for ten thousand dollars, but not less. Please do 
not ask' me to accept less.’’ 

Calmly, speculatively, ingenuously, Hester 





went on: ‘‘If I could raise the money, when 
could I secure the lace? To-day ?’’ 

‘*Unfortunately, no; itis notin the city. But 
I would promise to have it here by day after 
to-morrow.’’ 

**Well, 1 should like these three pieces,’’ said 
Hester, ‘‘to send away at once, Could I pay 
you for them? Then in the meanwhile I could 
get the remainder of the money.’’ 

“It would be most satisfactory to me, Miss 
Barton. I only insist upon immediate payment 
for the whole because I wish, if possible, to sail 
on the Saturday steamer to my home in Italy. 
I yearn for it. ‘The money I ask for the lace is 
but a small part of its worth. It is, too, only a 
sadly small part of my former wealth, but it 
will support me cheaply until I die, under Italian 
skies and on the soil my family has held ever 
since the crusades. ’’ 

Going to the small desk in the library, Hester 
wrote a check for seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
the price he had demanded for the three pieces. 
It was almost all the money she had. 

**At any rate,’’ she thought, ‘‘these are just 
what Mrs. Rogers wants for Rachel.’’ 

**You will find that all right,’’ she said, 
handing him the check. 

**But, Miss Barton, could you guarantee my 
indorsement, so that I can get the money at your 
bank? I need it very badly, and shall be at 
some expense to get the lace here from the place 
where I have left it as security.’’ 

‘Certainly, if you wish.’’ The Italian wrote 
on the back of the check, in a bold hand: 


Giovanni Mendinelli, 7th. 


And Hester added underneath : 


Signature of Giovanni Mendinelli, 7th, guaran- 
teed. Hester Barton. 


**And you want the other money on Thurs- 
day ?’’ asked Hester. ‘‘At what hour ?’’ 


**At your convenience, Miss Barton.’’ 
‘Well, Iam out a great deal,’’ said Hester, 
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‘tand if you could come, say just after luncheon, 
at about three o’clock.’’ 

When Giovanni Mendinelli, 7th, had disap- 

round the corner, Hester wrapped up the 
pieces of lace and thrust them inside her waist. 
‘Then she went to Clearcross & Co.’s. 

**] should like to speak with Mr. Clearcross,’’ 
she said to the door-boy who admitted her. Mr. 
Cleareross was a merchant who had been a 
friend of her father, and had done much to 
smooth her own path. 

‘*Ah, Miss Barton,’’ said the merchant, ‘‘I 
am delighted to see you again! You are suc- 
ceeding, I learn.’’ 

Hester was trembling with excitement, but 
she managed to speak quietly. ‘‘Not quite,’’ 
she said. ‘‘In fact, I came to ask a favor.’’ 

**And it is?”’ 

‘That you lend me ten thousand dollars for 
three days.’’ 

A look of utter surprise came over the mer- 
chant’s face. 

‘‘That is a very large sum, Miss Barton,’’ he 
said. ‘*You will not be offended if I ask for 
what purpose you require it ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ she replied. ‘‘1 want to buy some 
lace. Would you mind calling in your lace man ? 
Perhaps he can help me make my need clear.’’ 

The lace-buyer, a white-haired, gentle-faced 
old man, was summoned. 

Mr. Clearcross, smiling, half in jest and half 
in serious earnest, said : 

‘You must be going in for a wholesale trans- 
action to need that sum.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Hester, ‘‘I want to buy a whole 
consignment, but it isn’t very large.’’ 

‘“Then it must be very valuable lace.’’ 

‘*Yes, it is very valuable and beautiful lace, 
Mr. Cleareross.’’ She drew forth the three 
pieces. ‘That is a sample of it.’’ 

The old lace-buyer sprang forward with 
a cry, and seized the exquisite gossamer. 

‘*They’re ours!”” he shouted. ‘‘Who is 
this—this young woman, Mr. Clearcross ?’’ 

His hands were shaking as he studied 
the intricate knottings and fairy-like filigree 
work of the design with the unerring eye 
of a skilful connoisseur. 

“Calm yourself, Mr. Bateman! This 
young lady is the daughter of one of my 
oldest friends. ’’ 

‘*Then how in the world does she come 
to have this lace? This is part of our 
stolen Malatesta shipment of old Venetian 
point!’’ 

Mr. Clearcross sprang to his feet. 

“Is this the consignment of laces that you 
wanted to buy with the ten thousand dollars ?’’ 
he cried, staring at her. 

‘*Yes, sir,” answered Hester. ‘‘To be 
exact, I want to hand the money to an Italian 
gentleman, who is to bring the whole lot to me 
at three o’clock on Thursday afternoon, and I 
should like to have you come there with Mr. 
Bateman. I thought you would be glad to meet 
the gentleman. And about the money, should 
you prefer to let me have it now, or bring it 
when you come ?’’ 

‘‘Now, by all means. Mallett,” he spoke 
hurriedly to the cashier through the small 
telephone on his desk, ‘‘I wish you would bring 
me up" ten one-thousand-dollar bills at once. 
Send to the bank for them if necessary. 

‘‘And, Miss Barton,’’ he continued, turning 
to Hester, ‘‘if the scoundrel delivers that lace 
on Thursday, you may deposit those bills to 
your own account. This day’s work will be 
none too highly paid for at that price.’’ 

On Thursday the merchant and his lace expert 
went to the quiet boarding-house which was 
Hester’s town headquarters. And when Gio- 
vanni Mendinelli, 7th, his dark eyes shining and 
his long, thief’s fingers twitching with eagerness, 
seized the crisp bills that Hester held out to him, 
two burly detectives sprang upon him from their 
hiding-place behind the heavy silk portivres, 
and bore him, struggling, to the floor. 

“It’s Malachi, and nobody else!’’ cried one 
of the men, 

‘And who is Malachi?” gasped Hester, now 
faint, and frightened half out of her senses. 

“*The most desperate rogue in all Italy, lady, 
an’ you ought to be made inspector of police, and 
that’s a fact.’’ 

Malachi was extradited when his term in 
America was ended, and by and by the yard of 
some Italian prison will be his sepulcher, for his 
crimes have been many. 

“Miss Barton,’’ said Mr. Clearcross, as Hester 
sat in his office a week after the conviction, 
“forgive me if I ask what seems a brutal 
question. You were in straitened circumstances 
when you came to New York, were you not ?”’ 

“‘Very,’’ Hester answered, looking down at 
the rich rugs on the floor. **My father, at his 
death, left an estate badly in debt, and my 
mother is an invalid.’’ 

“Did it never occur to you that you might 
have sold those laces singly and made a great 
deal of money, and nobody been the wiser ?”’ 

_Hester blushed. ‘You are very unkind, Mr. 
Cleareross, but I cannot think you mean to be 
so. Yes, it did. I needed money very badly.”’ 

“But you didn’t do it. Allow me to tell you 
Why: because it isn’t in the breed. They call 
me a ‘faddist’ on that subject, and I suppose 
the charge is true. So far as is possible, I like 
to have people of that kind about me in all 
Capacities, which leads up to what I had set 
out to say. The position of buyer of millinery 
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and the like for this house is vacant. I believe 
I can do the firm no greater service than to ask 
you to accept it.’’ 

Hester did accept it. She goes to Europe 
twice a year now, to bring back to her depart- 
ment all the prettiest things of the foreign shops. 
Scores of salesmen bring to her office mountains 
of samples for her inspection. Her salary is 





on its sales, Hester earns another good sum each 
year by her skill and good taste in purchasing 
and putting forward her wares. 

It isa busy life, but Hester does not think it 
too hard. Mr. Clearcross, however, is begin- 
ning to worry lest his best buyer may give up 
her ‘‘department’’ to be mistress of a home. 
Even an unusual business success is not every- 


large in itself, and as the firm gives a percentage thing in life! 








two-masted schooner Oriel, one hundred 

and ninety tons, commanded by Capt. 
Arthur Wilson, lay becalmed a few miles off 
Cape Ann. Several days before she had loaded 
a cargo of coal at New York for Portland, but 
light head winds had made her progress slow. 
She had passed Race 
Point on the end of Cape 
Cod early the previous 
forenoon, and been fan- 
ned across Boston Bay 


FE ARLY on the morning of July 4, 1876, the 
















THEN THE BOAT DARTED FORWARD. 


by a gentle westerly breeze during the after- 
noon and night. But at daybreak the last 
vestige of wind disappeared, and the vessel 
rested without motion on the glassy sea, her 
sails hanging idly from the gaffs. 

The captain, the mate, and the crew of two 
men were considerably disgusted at the prospect 
of spending the national holiday upon the 
water. All through the latter part of the night 
the pealing of bells and the reports of cannon 
were wafted to them faintly from the land, and 
they longed for a few hours of stiff sailing to 
put them inside Portland Head in time for at 
least the evening celebrations. 

But when the sun rose in a cloudless sky, and 
the most prolonged and energetic whistling 
failed to conjure up the faintest semblance 
of a breeze, they resigned themselves to the 


inevitable, and gave up all hope of reaching | 


port that day. After breakfast the mate, 
Andrew Everett, and Timothy Deering, a 
sailor, who had stood watch together the latter 
part of the night, turned in to get a few hours’ 
sleep. This left the captain and the other man, 
John Penning, alone on deck. 


As the schooner was not moving, it needed no | 


one at the wheel, and the two sat talking on the 
end of the after house. The morning was 
warm, the sky blue and the water perfectly 
smooth. Scattered about in the distance were 
several other becalmed vessels, one of them only 
half a mile to the eastward. 

As Captain Wilson looked out over the water 
he noticed, an eighth of a mile astern, the sail- 
like fin of a large swordfish slowly rippling the 
surface. Here was something that promised 
both sport and profit. He called Penning’s 
attention to the slowly gliding fin, and the two 
agreed to see if they could not secure the fish 
without arousing their companions. 


Near the skylight lay a harpoon which the | 


crew had used to capture an occasional shark or 
porpoise. It was what is known among sailors 


as a “‘lily-iron.’’ It had been freshly sharpened | the fish near its center. 





| 


knotted to its end the painter of the boat, making 
about fifteen fathoms in all. This he coiled 


very carefully in the bow, so that it would run 


out easily without snarling. 

They were now only two or three hundred 
feet from the circling fin, near enough for the 
captain to see that it must belong to the largest 
member of the species that he had ever met. 
Prudence dictated that he should have some 
means of severing the rope in case the game 
should prove more than they could handle. A 
search in his pockets failed to bring his knife to 
light, and then he remembered that he had laid 
it on the top of the cabin after smoothing the 
handle of a broken oar. 

He spoke to the sailor, who pulled out his 
own knife and passed it forward. Captain 
Wilson held it open in his left hand, ready to 
cut the line instantly. 

Barely fifty yards now intervened between 
the boat and the prey. Penning stopped rowing 
and unshipped his oars. Laying one across 


the thwarts, he stepped astern with the other, 
and almost without rippling the water began to | 


scull the yaw] along. 

Noiselessly they stole upon the unsuspecting 
fish. Apparently it was unaware of their 
approach, for it showed no signs of alarm. It 
was basking in the warm sunlight, moving 


very slowly in little curves, with its back about | 


four inches below the surface, while the large 
membranous fin projected several inches above. 
From his station in the bow the captain could 
now easily trace the outlines of the fish, and sce 
that it was over twelve feet from nose to tail, 
and that the sword was more than a yard in 
length. Here indeed was game worth capturing! 

They approached the creature from behind. 
With the hand that held the open knife Captain 
Wilson signaled to the sailor to stop sculling. 
Then, rising to his full height, so that the stroke 


might be delivered with all his power, the cap- | 


tain drove the keen harpoon into the body of 
Then he sprang back 


and fitted with a heavy white oak staff, making | to be clear of the rope. 


a formidable weapon about six feet in length. 


‘or several seconds it seemed as if the blow 
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| just managed to save himself, and to keep hold 

of the oar with which he had been sculling. 
| The captain quickly regained his feet, picked up 
the knife, which had fallen from his hand, and 
took his station in the bow, ready to cut the line 
should the emergency demand it. 

Over the still surface they flew, a foamy wall 
rising almost to the gunwale on each side of the 
cleaving prow. Ninety feet ahead the top of 
| the harpoon staff stood straight up in the water, 
close to the fin of the fish, racing madly on. 

They were towed in this way for perhaps a 
| thousand feet, on a course that brought them 
| somewhat nearer to the vessel which had lain 
| becalmed a half-mile distant. ‘The crew of this 

craft lined her side, attracted by the novel 
spectacle, and their shouts diverted for a 
moment the attention of the men in the boat 
from the creature that was towing them. At 
| the same instant the fin and staff disappeared 
beneath the surface, but the speed of the yaw] 
did not diminish. The captain and Penning, 
exhilarated by the motion and the applause from 
the schooner’s crew, swung their hats above 
their heads and gave three cheers. 

The sound was still ringing when, before 
Captain Wilson realized what was happening or 
even thought of cutting the rope, the boat 
turned prow downward, and was on her way 
to the bottom in the wake of the swordfish. 

So straight was her course that the water 
came in evenly over both sides of the bow, and 
in an instant she had disappeared in a whirl- 
pool of foam. 

Penning’s position in the stern gave him a 
brief fraction of time for thought, and as the 
yawl passed under the water he flung himself 
out, still grasping the oar. But the captain 
was allowed no opportunity either for thought 
or action. With a rush he was borne down into 
the vortex, and the force of the water pinned 
him back against the seats, until the fish turned 
again on a horizontal course. 

How far he was carried down it was of 
course impossible for him to tell. Then of a 
sudden the boat was dragged from under him, 
the motion ceased, and he hung in mid-sea, 
slowly ascending. 

It seemed to the captain as if he would never 
come to the top. During his submarine journey 
a considerable amount of water had been forced 
into his nostrils and lungs, and he was gradually 
strangling. 

With all the energy that he could muster he 
kept his hands and feet in motion. It grew 
lighteraround him. There was a drumming in 

|hisears. The need of taking in breath was 
| imperative. Then ina flash he was up in the 
sunlight, on the surface at last, but fearfully 
| weak and gasping for air. 

Had Penning also been carried down with the 
| boat? Captain Wilson looked about him, and 
|saw the sailor clinging to an oar fully three 
| hundred feet away. By leaping overboard 
promptly, the seaman had escaped being dragged 
}under water. The yawl was nowhere to be 
| seen, evidently being still beneath the surface. 
The captain was in a desperate plight. 
| Like many men who spend their lives upon the 
| sea, he had never learned to swim, and for the 
| same reason Penning was unable to come to his 
aid. He was bleeding freely at the nose, the 
water in his lungs rendered every breath a 
torment, and he was almost exhausted. 

Determined, however, to exert every energy 

|to reach the man on the oar, he managed to 
| struggle along a dozen feet by moving his arms 
| and legs. Then he became so utterly wearied 
that he could not have gone six inches farther. 

At that moment, when hope was almost gone, 
|a flash of yellow light cleft the water not three 
| feet before Captain Wilson, and something shot 
| up and fell back with a splash. It was the other 
oar, which, carried down with the boat and just 
freed from it, had risen with arrowy swiftness. 

Could he ever reach it? He moved his right 
arm forward, and his finger-tips just fell short 
| of it. Another desperate effort, and he ticked 
| it with his nails, pushing it a half-inch away ; 
| the next time he could not touch it at all. 


| The captain sank once, and came up a little 


nearer to the coveted stick of ash. Again he 
flung out his hand, and again just touched it. 
| He had strength for only one more attempt. 
Gasping, choking, he threw himself forward 
| with a desperate final effort, and his fingers 
closed upon the handle. He was saved! 

It was but the work of a moment to pull the 
| oar under his arms. Then he took breath, and 
| so great was the revulsion that he almost fainted. 

Meanwhile a boat from the other vessel was 

approaching with great speed. Soon it had 


The coil of rope attached to it was somewhat | had killed or paralyzed the swordfish, for it did | reached Penning and taken him on board, and 


short for attacking a swordfish, as it contained 
only eight fathoms, but the two men gave little 
thought to this. 

From the davits hung the schooner’s yawl, a 
light boat about fifteen feet long. They placed 
the harpoon and rope aboard, and lowered the 
yaw] into the water, making as little noise as 
possible, as they did not wish to wake the other 
twomen. Penning took his seat on the amid- 
ships thwart, thrust the oak thole-pins into 
the holes, shipped the oars, and began to row 
rapidly toward the moving fin. 

Captain Wilson stationed himself in the bow 
with the harpoon. Now that he had fairly 
started out to attack their quarry, he began to 
realize that the line attached to the iron was far 
shorter than it should be, and to lengthen it he 





|over the seats. 


not make a motion, but sank lower in the water. 
The iron must have gone almost through it. 

But soon it was evident that the creature was 
only stunned. The fins began to quiver convul- 
sively, the tail waved slightly from side to side. 
Then in a single second the fish appeared to 
regain all its strength, and to become fully 
conscious of the steel. With a tremendous 
splash that drenched the occupants of the boat, 
it started off, at first slowly, then faster, until, 
before it had gone a hundred feet, it was travel- 
ling with the swiftness of a race-horse. 

Out flew the rope until the end was reached, 
and then the boat darted forward with a sud- 
denness that sent the two men tumbling back 
Penning, who was standing 
close to the stern, almost went overboard, but 


a little later Captain Wilson was lying safely 
|in the stern. In less than ten minutes they 
| were back on the Oriel, explaining matters to 

the surprised mate and Deering, who were 
| roused from a sound sleep by the stem of the 
| boat bumping against the side of the vessel. 
| Their own yawl was now visible, bottom up, 
| half a mile away, and their rescuers went after 
/it. On approaching it, they noticed that the 
| bow was low in the water, as if drawn down by 
|aheavy weight. The fish was evidently hanging 

dead at the end of the harpoon line. After 
several minutes of hard work, they brought 
| the creature near the surface, passed another 
|rope about it, and towed it to the Oriel. It 
| turned out to be the biggest swordfish caught in 
that neighborhood for years. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


he fact that the Washington Monument at 

the capital is wholly without inscription is 
a unique tribute to our first President. Yet 
the best lapidary inscriptions to our beloved 
dead leave the tenderest word unsaid. 

he late Doctor Gatling, who insisted that his 

famous rapid-fire gun was influential in 
shortening, if not in preventing war, was also 
interested in rapid-fire agricultural machinery. 
In his youth he invented drills for sowing 
cottonseed and grain. 


K the season of the Easter bonnet approaches 

—the bonnet which nine times out of ten 
is a revival of an old fashion—one is reminded 
of the remark of Mademoiselle Bertin, the 
milliner to Marie Antoinette, that ‘‘there is 
nothing new except what is forgotten.’? The 
truth of this is not confined to millinery, or to 
dressmaking, either. 


New Orleans paper has the pleasant practice 
of giving a loving-cup annually to the 
citizen who has performed the most noteworthy 
service to the community during the year. It 
is significant that the society which awards the 
prize has adjudged it for the last two years to 
men who have advanced the educational devel- 
opment of the city. 


i Hedin, the explorer, has a motto for his 
coat of arms which finely expresses the 
reasons for his success. King Oscar selected 
the motto, ‘‘ Voluntate et Labore’’—‘‘ By Wish 
and by Work.’’ The conqueror of difficulties 
in other departments than that of searching 
out the hidden places of the earth is likely to 
find that he owes his triumph to love for his 
work and to diligence. 


he New York Teachers’ College has received 
a gift of three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for the erection and equipment of a 
building for the study of school hygiene and 
physical education. If there were more instruc- 
tion in the science of health there would be less 
need for the hospitals. Every one knows that 
a thimbleful of prevention is worth a hogshead 
of cure, or words to that effect. 
We the Fifty-eighth Congress meets in 
regular session next December, the presi- 
dential election will be the overshadowing topic 
of conversation and discussion. Unavoidably it 
will check legislative activity. Everybody will 
realize that by the time the session ends the 
nominating conventions will be assembling. In 
each presidential year the country thinks of 
what it is purposing to do, rather than of the 
things that are actually taking place. 
‘*¢1 think there is some one on the fourth floor !’’ 
cried the foreman of a Chicago factory, 
rushing back into a blazing building from which 
he had just led a crowd of working girls. A 
volunteer followed him, but when the heat and 
smoke became unbearable he shouted to the 
foreman to escape with him. ‘‘I could just see 
Parr through the smoke,’’ the volunteer said 
afterward; ‘‘he was going on.’’ Parr’s body 
was found later near the fatal stair. His soul 
goes marching on. 


( disadvantage of a country of large terri- 
tory is that it renders map-making expen- 
sive. England, with its small area, has been 
mapped on a scale of six inches to the mile, 
large enongh to show every house. The map- 
ping cost nearly three hundred dollars a square 
mile, or about twenty times as much as this 
country expends for mapping its territory on a 
smaller scale. Yet the appropriations for this 
purpose are so large that one Senator has 
described the Geological Survey, which makes 
the inland maps, as ‘‘a sturdy beggar.’’ 
ys many vicious amusements bid for the eve- 
nings of a young man in a city that one is 
tempted to ascribe a definite moral value to the 
indoor sports, like basket-ball and bowling, 
which have been so popular of late. Athletic 
interest is a good thing in itself, and, as the 
Springfield Republican suggests, we should 
appreciate it more if we studied a people who, 
like the French, are without it, and saw the 
ideals that take the place of the athletic ideal 
our own young men set up. If the athletic 
interest finds expression, now and then, in what 
seems a trivial pastime, we can better pardon 
that than leave the young man’s evening open 
to the demoralizing influence of places like the 
saloon. 


 - by the President and the Secretary of 

War in two recent cases is an indication of 
a policy changed for the better in the matter 
of resignations and reinstatements in the army. 
Secretary Root accepted the resignation of an 
artillery officer with the indorsement, ‘‘for the 
good of the service.’’ The officer had misbe- 
haved repeatedly, until it was evident that he 
did not belong in the army. In other days it 
has been the custom simply to accept the resig- 
nation without written comment. The offending 
officer was thus placed on a par with faithful 
men who retired for honorable reasons. Sec- 
retary Root’s course is designed to make the 
papers conform to the facts. In the other case, 
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President Roosevelt vetoed a bill to place on the 
retired list an officer who had been cashiered 
some years ago. ‘The record showed that the 
man was unworthy, and the President’s reason 
for his act was that the placing of such a person 
on the retired list would be unjust to every 
honest officer who had reached that list by 
faithful service. 


tT best way to prepare for a public address, 
said an English orator, is to construct a 
certain number of ‘‘islands,’’—meaning thereby 
effective sentences,—and then swim by extem- 
pore effort from island to island when the hour 
of utterance comes. The most desirable island 
is to be reserved for the peroration. No such 
counsel is needed for a campaign speaker which 
has been made in a factory, and is to be used 
in the coming municipal campaign in New 
York City. It is regarded as a sure vote-getter. 
Phonographs, with huge megaphones, will con- 
stitute the ‘‘oratorical lips’’ on which a crowd 
is supposed to hang. A wagon is to carry them, 
and the driver can start or stop them at will. 
As the vehicle passes along the streets, thun- 
derous appeals and invitations will reach the 
multitude. There will be oratory which signs 
of dissent will not check nor applause kindle. 


& & 


COSTLY WASTE. 
A moment misspent is a jewel lost 
From the treasury of time. 
Selected. 
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COALING STATIONS. 


team navigation has so changed naval con- 
ditions that no nation can be powerful on 
the seas without coaling stations in all 
parts of the world. ‘The situation in a large 
way is like that of a man driving in the country 
when his horse gets thirsty. If he cannot find 
a watering-trough the animal may give out 
before he reaches the end of the journey. A 
war-ship is more nearly useless without coal 
than a horse without water. 

When President Palma of Cuba signed the 
agreement ceding to the United States the 
harbor of Bahia Honda on the northwest coast 
and the harbor of Guantanamo on the southeast, 
coast, he consented that this country should set 
up watering-troughs for its naval war-horses 
on the_shores of these Cuban harbors. 

These coaling stations, or naval bases, are 
needed to make it possible for this country 
effectually to guard the approaches to the 
Panama Canal, as well as to fulfil the American 
promise to defend Cuba from foreign interfer- 
ence. Great Britain, France, the Netherlands 
and Denmark own West Indian islands that 
are or can be used as coaling stations. In any 
possible conflict in the Caribbean Sea—and 
fortunately a conflict is not probable—the fleets 
of these powers would be as near to their bases 
as the war-ships of the United States would be 
to the Cuban naval stations. 

To increase the efficiency of American ships 
in the Philippine waters, the United States has 
a naval base in Hawaii, and another on the 
Island of Guam. These islands belong to the 
United States, whereas Cuba does not. 

It is not unprecedented for a nation to have a 
naval base on foreign territory. This country 
had one in Hawaii, before the islands were 
annexed. Great Britain has several; Hong- 
kong was originally ceded to it for naval 
purposes. 

Germany and Russia, which have recently 
begun to develop their naval strength, are seek- 
ing convenient harbors, on the shores of which 
they may store coal for their war-ships. They 
are suspected of desiring such stations to aid 
them in carrying out an aggressive policy. 
The policy of the United States is purely 
defensive. 

® © 


UNSEASONABLE WEATHER. 


nseasonably warm weather in the latter 
half of winter is more to be feared 
than a cold wave. The early warmth 
generally starts vegetation, only to have it 
nipped when nature reasserts her balance. 
Besides, plants which have to struggle through 
a late spring under adverse conditions hold out 
against a sudden drop in temperature much 
better than those which have enjoyed unseason- 
able warmth. The chief of the Weather Bureau 
has recently announced that special investiga- 
tions have convinced him of this. Many farmers 
have drawn the same conclusion from their own 
observations. Plant life thus seems to bear a 
certain analogy to human experience. 

It is often overlooked that the damage which 
results commercially from one of the cold waves 
of winter, like that which swept over the 
country in the middle of February, is done 
chiefly to the products of man’s hands, and to 
the natural products in his care. Scores of 
manufactured articles, such as ink, are injured 
by freezing. The label on many familiar house- 
hold articles announces that they must be kept 
in a warm place. Experienced shippers have 
to be constantly on the watch ayainst a cold 
wave, and the government’s warnings are espe- 
cially valuable to them. Many farni products, 
in storage or in transit, are likewise liable to 
injury. 

Although plants differ greatly in their power 





of resistance to cold, the freezing-point is really 
the battle-line of winter’s great contest. The 
tendency of the colder air to fall often endangers 
vegetation some time before the mercury in the 
thermometer a few feet above the ground has 
dropped to the thirty-two-degree point. The 
chilling layer of air near the surface can readily 
be scattered by a little fresh breeze. Many of 
the devices for fighting spring frosts rest on this 
principle. 
* © 
NIGHT VISITORS. 


For night by night thy dusky lattice-bars 
Are visited by the journeying host of stars. 
Mrs. J. G. Wilson. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 


f ever an institution met ‘‘a long-felt want,’’ 
| it is the Technical High School for Girls 
which was opened recently in New York 
City. A building designed to accommodate five 
hundred pupils was crowded to twice its capac- 
ity, and upon the opening of an up-town annex, 
for the reception of two hundred and fifty girls, 
that also was promptly filled. 

The new school is planned to provide a two 
years’ technical course for grammar - school 
graduates. Special stress is laid upon type- 
writing, 
practical arts will doubtless receive equal atten- 
tion when the institution has had opportunity 
to measure its field. In the meantime there is 
little danger that it will graduate too many 
skilled typewriters, dressmakers and cooks. 

The New York experiment recalls the argu- 
ment recently advanced—not for the first time 
—that the principal obstacle encountered by 
working women seeking to better their condi- 
tion, is the competition of women not obliged 
to work, who accept employment in shops and 
factories in order to escape the monotony of home 
life or to earn money for personal luxuries. If 
that be true, the technical school needs no other 
justification, for every such agency for special 
training will tend to lessen the pressure upon 
oceupations that call for no long apprenticeship, 
and are therefore overcrowded and underpaid. 

But with the indirect benefit to unskilled 
labor goes direct and lasting gain to the grad- 
uates themselves. The arts that qualify them 
to be self-supporting will—whether exercised 
for money or not—broaden their views of life, 
strengthen their characters, and place them 
permanently outside the class of ‘‘notional,’’ 
morbid and self-indulgent people. To reach 
a corresponding result has already become the 
educational ideal for boys, and all things indi- 
cate that the girl whose head and heart and 
hand are disciplined to usefulness is she who 
will command the future. 
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THE ‘“ STRAP-HANGERS’ LEAGUE.”’ 


here are many cities in which inadequate 

street-car facilities make it impossible for 

many of the passengers to secure seats, 
but Chicago is the only place which seems to 
have hit upon a remedy. 

The conditions in Chicago are exceptionally 
bad. Patrons of the roads have complained, 
and the newspapers have printed columns of 
editorial comment and cartoons, without pro- 
ducing any apparent effect. Then some humorist 
started the ‘‘Strap-Hangers’ League.’’ 

The name tells its own story. The members 
are those who are obliged to cling to the straps 
in the cars when going to and from business. 
Their demand is the modest one that straps of 
different lengths be provided, so that both tall 
and short people may be accommodated. 

The joke tickled the American sense of 
humor, and the membership grew by leaps 
until it reached fifty thousand, and the league 
became incorporated. 

Fifty thousand people united in any cause 
cannot be regarded wholly as a joke. Local 
politicians and railroad officials, who smiled at 
first, soon found that the matter was serious, 
and began to ask what must be done to satisfy 
the league. Observation-cars, with easy chairs, 
seem to be within reach, if the strap-hangers 
hang together long enough. 

The amusing side of this matter appeals to 
every one who has any sense of humor; but 
the serious, the practical side of it is liable to 
be overlooked. It ought to be kept in mind, 
for it is a good reminder of what the people can 
do when they have energy enough to get together 
and sense enough to stick. 
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REDISCOVERY OF CANADA. 


hen a mother sees one of her daughters 
W every day, and grows accustomed to 
her ways, it frequently happens that 
she does not fully realize her charm until some 
stranger discovers it and begins to woo her. 
Then the mother, unconsciously rediscovering 
her daughter, says to herself that she always 
knew that Priscilla was a fine girl. Great 
Britain has just discovered that some one else 
thinks her Canadian daughter is worth court- 
ing, and is in haste to convince the daughter 
that the mother country has not forgotten her. 
An English clergyman, interested in finding 
homes for the surplus British population, has 
asked that the Canadian government set aside 
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two million acres for settlers whom he will 
put on the land this year. He has two and a 
half million dollars at his disposal for assisting 
the emigrants to their new homes, and expects 
to use it all this summer. 

Nothing that Canada has done to attract 
settlers from England has been so effective as 
the recent migration of sixty thousand Amer- 
ican farmers from the Western States to the 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Assini- 
boia and Alberta. If United States farmers 
would leave their own fertile fields for Canada, 
the Englishmen began to think that the Cana- 
dian fields also must be fertile, and determined 
to settle on them before they were all taken. 

There is no great need for haste in the matter. 
Canada has millions of acres still unoccupied, 
and there are millions more in the United States 
on which grain can be grown and cattle grazed. 
Great Britain, rediscovering Canada through 
the American appreciation of its advantages, 
need not be alarmed, nor need the United States 
feel seriously troubled over the northward 
migration of sixty thousand people in two years, 
when nearly half a million immigrants land on 
its shores every year to take their places. 


® © 
THE NEGLECTED ART. 


n a certain college town in one of the Central 
States there lived, a generation ago, an old man 
who was renowned throughout the region for his 
philosophy and homely wisdom. One day he 
was invited to dine with the head of the girls’ 
department of the college, a woman of wide 
experience and keen insight. 

There were several students at the table,—the 
hospitable home was always opening its doors to 
girls who, for any reason, needed especial ““mother- 
ing,’’—and the talk was, as usual, free and infor- 
mal. After dinner the hostess turned to her guest. 

“Father Jenkins,”’ she said, “you have a faculty 
of living in such a way that you make no enemies, 
and yet you are full of strong convictions and have 
your own opinions. I wish you would tell these 
young ladies how you manage it, and I would like 
to know myself.” 

The old man pushed his chair from the table. 

“Sister Stodard,” he replied, with intense ear- 
nestness, “‘when I was young, / larnt manners !”’ 

It is a delicate thing for an outsider to criticize 
modern methods in education. Such exhaustless 
fields of study and research stretch out on every 
side that it is no wonder the curriculum is 
crowded. Yet the wisdom of omitting instruction 
in manners may be doubted. 

No woman made a deeper impression upon her 
generation than Mrs. Emma Willard, whose school 
for girls, founded sixteen years before Mount 
Holyoke, was famous throughout Europe as well 
as America. The best teachers and most thorough 
courses of the time were to be found at Troy. It 
is curious to see, however, that almost invariably 
the thing which made the deepest impression upon 
the pupils was the training in “manners.” Many 
and many a girl in after life, meeting difficult 
momeuts with quiet self-possession, remembered 
gratefully the constant discipline and Wednesday 
lessons in manners at Troy. 

Perhaps even finer is the picture of another 
woman of the same honored name, training her 
girls and boy in their solitary prairie home. 

“There’s nobody to be introduced to,” the boy 
objected, finding ceremony irksome. 

“But there will be,”’ the mother replied, with her 
cheerful smile. 

How many times Frances Willard, the woman, 
must have thanked her mother for that wise and 
patient training of Frances Willard, the girl! 

Mathematics, science, history, languages, each 
has its place and claim, although, all too quickly 
in the press of after life, dates and formulas may 
be forgotten. But through all the years there will 
never be a day when gracious manners will not be 
a blessing to the possessor and to all with whom 
she comes in contact. 


* @ 
FIRST AND LAST. 


me. Juliette Adam, the brilliant Frenchwoman 
who has recently written her reminiscences 
of childhood and youth, is the granddaughter of a 
soldier of Napoleon. Her grandfather, who was 
the devoted companion of the little girl in her 
early years, was by no means averse either to 
talking of his own exploits or to glorifying the 
emperor, the whirling of whose sword, he used to 
say,—making a superb whirling gesture with his 
two great arms as he spoke, to the little girl’s 
huge delight,—had not only terrified the Terrorists 
of the Revolution, but had conquered the sover- 
eigns of Europe as far as Africa and Asia. 

Unfortunately, neither she nor her good grand- 
mother, interested as they were, could ever keep 
from laughing at the old man’s magniloquent 
delivery of this fine speech, whereupon he would 
add, severely: 

“T have had the honor of serving the emperor in 
person, and neither of you can say as much.” 
Then, rising to his feet with an air of majestic 
reproof, he would add, “And I will not allow a 
word, a single word, to be spoken which might 
impair a hair’s breadth his immortal, his eternal 
memory.”’ 

Perhaps that ought to have crushed the irrev- 
erent pair, but it never did so. The veteran, 
proceeding to tell and retell the story of his 
campaigns, never failed to afford yet another 
opportunity for mirth to the saucy little Juliette. 
He always ended his tale with the same concluding 
sentence, and the mounting excitement of the 
narration had made him once transpose the words 
absurdly, after which—as often happens —his 
tongue developed an unfortunate inclination 


always to trip at the same spot. 

When he reached the Battle of Liitzen and the 
fatal moment approached, Juliette would ery, 
warningly, “Take care, grandfather, not to upset 
your fine phrase!” 

“He would begin it,” Madame Adam relates, 



































“and invariably, being troubled by my interrup- 
tion, would end it with an emphasis impossible to 
describe, and with an outburst of pride: 

“*‘and when Larrey needed me no longer, I 
fought on my own account, joining the Grenadier 
Guard; and I was always the last to fight and the 
first to run!’ 

“Then I would clap my hands and cry, ‘Bravo, 
grandfather!’ and he would understand by that 
that he had made a mistake.” 


® © 
NAPOLEON AND LOUISIANA. 


new volume on the Louisiana purchase, by 
Dr. James K. Hosmer, contains a story of the 
first Napoleon, translated for the first time from 
the “Mémoires” of Napoleon’s brother Lucien. 
Lucien and the other brother, Joseph, were 
opposed to the sale, fearing the overthrow of the 
family, especially if Napoleon put the sale through 
without the consent of the Chambers, 

The two brothers went to see the First Consul 
and found him in his tub, where he was accustomed 
to stay long when business allowed. Lucien 
expressed his disapproval of the plan. 

“JT undertake to say the Chambers will not con- 
sent.” 

“You undertake to say!” 

“That is what I told the First Consul before,” 
said Joseph. 

“And what did I say then?” asked Napoleon. 

“You declared that you would get along without 
the assent of the Chambers.” 

“Exactly. That is what I took the liberty to say 
to Monsieur Joseph and what I repeat here to 
Citizen Lucien.” 

This angered Joseph to retort that he would lead 
the opposition, a threat that brought a burst of 
laughter from Napoleon. Joseph rushed to the 
tub and bent over it, screaming with rage, “Laugh! 
laugh! laugh! I will do as I say!” 

Napoleon tried to spring out of the tub, but 
slipped back and deluged his brother with water. 
The outburst sobered them. The valet who went 
to the assistance of Joseph fainted from fright. 
Napoleon advised Joseph to change his clothes in 
the dressing-room, but Joseph refused the offer 
and departed. 





When Joseph had gone Napoleon began to speak | 


more calmly, but when he found that Lucien still 
opposed him, he flew into a passion. 


in government!” 
Lucien went on to point out that the sale would 
be unconstitutional. 
“Unconstitutional! Republic! 
We are past that! Clear out!” 
The First Consul already felt himself emperor. 


Fine phrases! 
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RESTFUL CHINA. 


t may be an interesting question to ask, Which 
is the happier nation, China or the United 
States? says Wu Ting-fang in Harper’s Magazine. 
The United States, if wealth can give happiness, 
ought to be one of the happiest nations on the face 
of the earth, but discontentment seems often to be 
an accompaniment of wealth; at any rate, this 
country has its full share of discontent, as the 
increasing number of strikes in recent years 
indicates. 

The Chinese are generally satisfied with their 
lot. Onee some one remarked to Prince Kung 
that the Chinese are easily governed. 

“Yes,” replied the prince, “because they are 
contented—unless there is a famine.” 

Wu Ting-fang tells the story of an American 
who went to China when he was a youngman. He 
learned the language of the country and became 
an accomplished Chinese scholar. 
himself to the ways and habits of those among 
whom he had cast his lot, and thus became, to all 


| national history. 
“ | who formed her court when she was a belle in 
“It is not from you that I expect to learn lessons | 








He adapted | 


intents and purposes, Chinese in his mode of life. | 


Finally he concluded to return to America, and 
pass the remainder of his days in the land of his 
birth, among the scenes of his childhood. 


Accordingly ‘hina wi | lings 
CEE SS eS Seay Sie Ge Retenten of ; calmly, turned to his neighbor and whispered the | 


returning. But he reckoned without hishost. No 
sooner did he find himself in New York than the 
noise and bustle of the metropolis of the New 
World drove him to distraction. He took the 
earliest opportunity to go back to China. Although 
born and bred in strenuous America, he preferred 
the quiet surroundings of China. 


® ¢ 


“ TAMATE.”’ 


tevenson writes in a letter, “Christmas I go to 
Auckland to meet ‘Tamate,’ the New Guinea 
missionary, a man I love.” Tamate was the 
Scottish missionary in the South Seas, James 
Chalmers, whose autobiography and letters have 
Just been edited. 

“Tamate” is the name of the natives of Rara- 
tonga for “trader.” When Chalmers first landed, 
the native who took him ashore in a boat asked, 
“What fellow name belong you?” 

He answered, “Chalmers.” 

The native misunderstood and roared out, 
“Tamate!” and the name stuck. 

Chalmers was an ideal missionary, an active, 
practical man, fervent, impulsive, vigorous. 

Once when he had been out rowing with seven 
other students, all went into the water for a swim 
except Chalmers, who was not feeling well. Six 
had come out of the water, when the seventh began 
to cry for help. One man jumped into the water 
and went out tohim. The man in distress pulled 
him down in terror, and both were in danger of 
being drowned. 7 

Chalmers called to the other men to plunge into 
the river and swim out, one a little beyond the 
other, so as to make a chain. Then he swam 
toward the two who were drowning. He secured 
them as they were going down for the last time, 


und seized the hand of the rescuer next to him. | 4 
| candidate for graduation, who was a native of 


So they passed the two men from one to the other, 
and got them ashore. 

__Chalmers’s skill, as well as his courage, was 
revealed by the instantaneous formation of the 
plan that saved his friends. 





| “you should remember that 


| will go in that way or not at all! 
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read a letter from a missionary to the Fijis. The | 


clergyman looked over his spectacles with wet | tifrice’” will prevent trouble from bad teeth. 


eyes and said, “I wonder if there is a boy here 
this afternoon who will yet become a missionary, | 
and by and by bring the gospel to the cannibals?” 
“And the response of my heart,” writes Chal- 
mers, “was, ‘Yes, God helping me, I will!’ ” 
So he became what Stevenson called him, “The 
Great-Heart of New Guinea.” 


* © 


HE KNEW. 


pretty story is told of the way in which 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, when he was consul 
at Liverpool, tested a Yankee boy. The boy had 
gone to ihe consul’s office one day to beg for a 
passage back to his home. He had gone abroad 
to seek his fortune, and not finding it, had become 
almost penniless. 


He told a clear story, but the clerk who heard it 
doubted its truth. ‘ 

“You're not an American,” he said to the boy; 
but the applicant for a passage to America — 
sisted in waiting at the office until he saw Haw- 
thorne himself. ‘ 

At last the consul appeared, gave a quick glance 
at the boy and began to question him. 

“You want a passage to America?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir!” said the boy, eagerly. 

“And you say you're an American?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“In what part of America were you born?” 

“The Uni States, sir.” 

“What state?” 

“New Hampshire, sir.” 

“What town?” 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 


(Adr. 
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“Exeter, sir.” 

Hawthorne waited a moment, and then bent | 
toward the > 

“Who sold the best apples in your town?” he | 
asked. . 

The boy’s eyes shone, and the homesick longing 
in them deepened. 

“Skim-milk Folsom, sir!” he cried. 

“It’s all right,” said Hawthorne to his clerk. 
“Give him his passage.”” And he shook the boy’s 
hand and bade him Godspeed on his homeward 
way with much heartiness. 
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NOT FULLY RECONCILED. 


M’*; Jessie Benton Frémont, who died recently 
in California, was one of the best-known 
women in America during eventful years of 
A few men are left of those 


Washington, among them Representative Galusha 
A. Grow, whose memories of those days the New 
York Sun prints. . 


I remember Jessie Frémont well, said Mr. Grow. 
As has been often said in those early days and 
since, she was “a chip of the old block.” In 
character, in intellect and in disposition she was 
very much like her father, Senator Thomas 
Benton of Missouri. Both were believers in the 
creed handed down by Davy Crockett, “Be sure 
you're right, then go ahead,” and it was the 
daughter’s adherence to it that brought about her 
marriage with Frémont. 

Her father was violently opposed to the union, 
and threw every possible obstacle in the way, but 
his arguments, pleadings and threats were alike 
useless. 

After the marriage her father, powerless but not 
reconciled, went to a newspaper office and handed 
in a notice announcing the marriage of Jessie 
Benton to John C, Frémont. 

His attention was called to the fact that he had 
reversed the usual form. 

“Hang it!” he said, banging his fist down. “It 
John C. Frémont 
did not marry my daughter. She married him!” 


® © 


HIT IT EXACTLY. 


here was a great discussion in progress among | 

the members of the faculty of a Western 
college. They wrangled long and raised their 
voices to too high a pitch, each eager to have the | 
measure in question embody his particular varia- | 
tion of the idea. 

+ | a professor of large mind and calm voice, | 
who had been silent, rose and made a tactful, 
conciliatory speech. — 

As the effect of his words began to show in a 
peaceful quiet that settled over the fidgeting | 
members, another professor, who also took t 





line from Kipling: 
“The oil-can soothes the worrying cranks.” 
When the speaker had finished, the more 
aggressive members took up the discussion again. 
Presently the professor who had es in mind 
leaned over once more and quoted the line from 
“McAndrew’s Hymn”: 


“And now the main eccentrics start their quarrel.” 


& © 
A “MIXED” ASSEMBLY. 


N“ only are we a heterogeneous nation in the | 

mass of citizens who live under our flag, but, 
what is more significant, the men who lead the 
people represent the homogeneity of the people 
who support them. The Bismarck Tribune gives 
some statistics about the North Dakota House of 
Representatives, which form a really significant 
comment on American society. 


Of the ninety-nine members whose birthplace 
has been looked Up, twenty-one come from Can- 
ada, fourteen from Norway, seven from Germany ; 
Sweden gave birth to five, England to three, 
Scotland to one; one was born in Iceland and one 
in Russia. 

Of those who were born in this country, nine are 
natives of the Badger State, five are from New | 
York and five from Michigan; Iowa has four | 
representatives, Illinois four, Indiana four, Ver- 
mont two, Ohio two, Pennsylvania two, Massa- 
chusetts one and New Jersey one. 


® © 


SAVED BY A JOKE. 


tudents of Edinburgh University who could not 

spell fell on evil days when Professor Traill, 

ed‘tor of a former edition of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” was an examiner. 


According to Professor Knight’s “ Recollec- 
tions,” Professor Traill one day objected to a 


Ceylon, on the ground of false ons. 

“Why, he actually spelled exceed with one ‘e’!” 
said he. 

“Well,” instantly replied Professor Henderson, 
who filled the chair of pathology in the university, 
1e comes from the 





When he was a boy of fifteen he heard a minister land of the Singal-ese.’ | 
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A_ SISTER 


By Fannie 
Damon 










he was my sister 
calling at my door. 
The Orient dusk lay 
heavy on her cheek. 
Her dress was strange; 
we had not met 
before ; 
She scarce could 
speak the language 
that I speak. 





saw her strong, bare hands and crumpled feet, 
Her huddled packs with covering awry; 
spoke her fair as any on the street, 

But shook my head: one cannot always buy. 


— 


smiled—she smiled with raven, lustrous eyes, 
Up-pulled her wares and turned into the road. 
watched her fade into the wintry skies— 
Mute, patient soul—my sister of the load. 


1 seemed not called to ask the pilgrim in 
And place her chair beside my own to dwell, 
Yet all my heart confessed her rightly kin, 

And all my heart went out to wish her well. 
Was that enough? Iam not sure. She seemed 
A creature born for sun and moon and star, 

For lonely stretches, forest ways undreamed, 
For storm and darkness and all winds that are. 
That is a blessed range! Why pity one 
Who pities me? At home, abroad, behold, 
It is our Father’s house, and they who run 
And they who stay, the heav’nly walls infold. 


* © 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 


hose who knew a 
5% Alice Freeman QW 
Palmer unite in 
their testimony to her 
extraordinary cour- 
age. Her personality 
was so rich in grace 
and charm that at 
first one hardly looked 
for the sterner virtue 
under the outward 
beauty; but it was 
there in a measure fit 
for the battle-field or 
the council-chamber 
in time of war. Here 
are two illustrations 
of it: 

When she was the 
youngest teacher at 
Wellesley College the 
founder sent for her 
one day. He was a 
man of great personal force, and it was a rare 
man or woman who ventured to oppose him. 

He told Miss Freeman that he had determined 
to put entirely into her charge a certain girl who 
had been a serious problem for her teachers. 
She was sensitive, highly strung, wilful, yet 
given to melancholy—a nature needing the most 
skilful care if it was to be kept from wreck. 
The founder said to the young, comparatively 
untried teacher, ‘‘Now, Miss Freeman, I have 
but one condition to make in regard to your 
treatment of this girl. I want you to promise 
me that each day you will have some speech 
with her on the subject of religion and the state 
of her soul.’’ 

“I can’t promise that, Mr. -Durant,’’ said 
Miss Freeman. The slender woman faced the 
astonished founder without flinching. 

‘What do you mean, Miss Freeman? Don’t 
you think she needs instruction on these sub- 
jects ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I am sure she does; but 1 doubt if the 
kind you wish her to have would meet her 
need. ’’ 

‘*Haven’t you some respect for my judgment 
and my experience in such a case, Miss 
Freeman ?’’ 

“*T have great respect for your judgment and 
experience in many matters, Mr. Durant, but 
I don’t think you know much about girls.’’ 

It is doubtful whether any other woman 
would have ventured to say just such a word to 
such a man; but when, not long afterward, the 
presidency of the college became vacant, it was 
made known to Miss Freeman that the dying 
wish of the founder had been that the place 
might be filled by the woman who had dared 
speak the truth as she saw it, even to him. 

In the summer of 1901 a desperate effort was 
made by the friends of Wellesley College to 
secure a certain sum of money before the com- 
mencement in June. Many targe subscriptions 
were conditional upon the completion of the 
amount at that time. It seemed as if the last 
possible dollar had been given, and yet twelve 
thousand dollars were lacking. But Mrs. 

*almer would not permit the workers to lose 
courage. One day she said to one of them, 
**Don’t worry. That money will come. You 
mustn’t give yourself another anxious thought 
about it.’’ 

‘Two days later word came from the treasurer 
of the college that he had received from Mr. and 
Mrs. Palmer savings-bank books to the value of 
twelve thousand dollars, with directions to use 
them for the completion of the fund, if contribu- 
tions should not be obtained from other sources. 

The money represented the savings of a 





ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 
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lifetime, and it was offered with a courage so 
quiet that it might almost pass unnoticed. 

Now that Mrs. Palmer has gone, it becomes 
clear that she was not as other women are. 
Keenly alive to the joys and sorrows of others, 
she yet lived above the world. It seemed to be 
absolutely nothing to her whether she gained or 
lost the whole world. One might say reverently 
of her that she had meat to eat that the world 
knew not of. Early in her girlhood she must 
have caught a glimpse of ‘‘the light that never 
was, on sea or land.’’ Thenceforth she was not 
only sweeter, wiser and truer than most women, 
but she was braver, too. 


* © 


ABRAM’S STEERS. 


hey were all gathered about the stove in 
the deacon’s store when Abram Howland 
entered, and was greeted with inquisitive 
nods and glances. Abram was a man of affairs, 
and in his cattle-buying expeditions sometimes 
travelled far. This brushing up against the 
world, says a writer in the Boston Herald, gave 
him an air of shrewd ability, and his neighbors 
were evidently anxious to hear of his latest 
purchase. 
“That was a fine 
up the road t’-day 
“Fine a pair as 
land replied, easily. “ 
noticed ?”’ he continued. 
“Should say’s much,” replied the deacon, admir- 
ingly. “How much did they set ye back, I 
wonder ?” 
This was what everybody wanted to know, and 
the audience turned interestedly for Abram’s 
r 


air of steers 1 saw ye toting 
b’am,” suggested the deacon. 
i ever picke up,” Abram How- 
ell matched, I s’pose ye 


eply. 
EOh, I got ’em back here quite a piece. That 
nigh one, he come off old man Tolles’s place, up 
Goshen way. He’s a pretty good match, but not 
quite so good’s tother one. He come from —” 

“What'd ye pay fur ’em?” repeated the deacon, 
raising his voice slightly. Abram kept on in his 
shed monotone. Apparently he had not 
heard the deacon’s question. 

“You know that Swede, the one that took u 
the old Haskins farm, all run down to wreck an 
up rus ell, he ner one. see by 

to brush? Well, he had tot! 1 t 
my eye there wa’n’t an ounce difference in their 
hefts, so I made a dicker t’ get °em both. Glad ye 
all like ’em.’’ 


“Yes, but how much did they tax ye fur ’em?”’ 
shouted the deacon. And ’Bije Stiles added, “Bet 
e, now, the Swede taxed ye more’n Tolles did, if 
ruth was known.” 

“T didn’t consider that any defect,” replied 
Abram, gaily. “A star more or less don't make 
any difference, and that’s as nigh alike as ye can 
expect t’ pick ’em up, fur apart’s them was.” 

he deacon got down to Abram's ear and 
— “Abram, I asked what ye paid for the 
r 9! 


“Well, the Swede’s hair may be a leetle finer, 
but what of it?” demanded Abram. 
“IT never see him deaf like this before,” apolo- 
zed the deacon. “Abram, what—did—ye—pay— 
‘or—the steers?” 
“Oh, they are yosuinas all right. I got their 
igree down fine. And I cal’late that if 1 don’t 
dispose of ’em for driving, I can fat ’em up good 
for market. Now Western beef’s — so high, 
we Eastern fellers can work in a fat critter once 
in r while Nea ne losing anything.” 


y a simu eous movement the therin 
forced Abram’s attention from the high joint o 
stovepipe where his eye had been fixed, and 
shou at him in desperate unison: 

“What did them steers cost ye?” 
“Did I hear ye ask what they cost?” queried 
Abram, with a twinkle in his eye. ‘Now I can’t 


ricollect just this minute whether I told anybody 
et what they cost. No, I don’t think I have. 
ut I’ll think it over, and if I remember tellin 
anybody I’ll come back an’ let ye know who i 
was.” And so saying, Abram struggled to his feet 
and stalked out. 
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A REGULAR BOARDER. 


hat a frog should travel a mile in order to 
return to its accustomed home shows 
more intelligence than frogs are generally 
credited with. The Philadelphia #ecord is respon- 
sible for the following: 


Three years ago a farmer named Anderson 
found a large frog in front of the spring-house, 
and when the milkmaid opened the door to put her 
pee O = in the spring, the frog hopped in 

ehin: 


er. 

“Goodness,” said the maid, “but you’re a big 
fellow!” 

It was a big fellow. From his nose to the 
ends of his extended legs the frog measured 
fifteen inches. It hopped out of reach of the girl’s 
hand, and partially buried itself in a bed of clay in 
the darkest corner of the spring-house. There 
in a stupor, neither eatin nor drinking, itremained 
until the ame Then it departed. 

Each autumn since then the frog has appeared 
at the first sign of frost, and made his winter bed 
in the spring-house. This year he came as usual. 
But the farmer desired to make an experiment on 
him. He was awakened, lifted from his warm 
clay nest, placed in a wagon and carried to a place 
a mile down the road. There he was left. 

Before evening he was back again. The milk- 
maid found him at sunset seated before the 
spring-house door, waiting patiently to be let in. 
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“ ASTRAL BELLS.” 


he “astral bell” of India is one of the best 

known and most famous of supposed occult 

or spiritual phenomena. It is probable that 
it could always be explained as readily as in the 
following instances, described in an article by 
Edmund Russell in Everybody's Magazine : 


The most spiritual phenomena I witnessed were 
the daily life of the Indian people. The astral bell 
I thought I heard twice. The first time was in the 
beautiful guest-house of the young Maharaja of 

havanagar, who is following his noble father in 
every g eed. 

1 was awakened one morning by the sound of a 
bell that in the scent-laden air seemed sweeter 
than any I had ever heard. It floated apparently 
= outside my second-story veranda, for I knew 
here are no locks nor bolts nor bells in an Indian 
house. At night servants sleep across the portals 
of every door, and throng the entrance by day, 
always ready to announce a visitor. It must be 
rung by unseen hands. 

I went out on the veranda, and of course, bein 
in India, was not surprised to see an antique be 
held by a great black serpent which had parted 
the jessamine flowers. Perhaps it was simply the 
palace cobra calling to breakfast. 

It was the trunk of an elephant grasping a little 
bell, which he was ringing furiously to ask me to 
come down and take a ride on him. His beady 
eye twinkled with pleasure, and he ceased when 
he saw me, then made his salaam, kneeling one 





knee neonty to the ground, followed by throwing 
up his trunk and trumpeting. 

The second occult experience was when the 
deserted Hatheesing Palace at Ahmadabab was 
placed at my disposal as a residence. I lay one 
sultry afternoon, when the punkas seemed only 
to shed waves of furnace heat, listening to the 
continuous tomtoming and tamashaing of the 
neeerne, temple. The strange decorative 
—— hat stupefies the mind brings the 
voluptuous fatigue of the East, and I was ready 
for marvels and visions. 

There came the sound of a most exquisite silver 
bell, this time apely rene by a seraph. 

It filled the air like the farthest chime from a 
distant sphere. At last! 

For a long time I could not locate it, then 
followed to the great marble audience-hall, in a 
room next to which my mattress had been thrown. 

The furniture of crimson and gold was my to 
pieces, the draperies hung in rags, dust lay thick 
on the mosaic pavement, From the ceiling hung 
a forest of those crystal chandeliers which are a 
passion in India. 

The bell was indeed rung by no human hands. 
A bright bird was Sosning and out of the crystal 
pendants, as if drunk with the melody it aroused. 

This was my second astral bell, and it had 

robably as good a foundation as most of the 
egends which we have heard. 


A WBSTERN 
SHOWER 
By Buron 
AMarsih 


ood rainfall here? Wal, purty fair. 
We reckon that we git our share. 

Sometimes it’s moist. Last month, one day, 
When I was haulin’ in my hay, 
Along ’bout noon it started in 
A-lightnin’ an’ a-thunderin’. 
The clouds piled up so black an’ high, 
’Twas jest all clouds; ther’ wa’n’t no sky. 
We heard a rumblin’ an’ a roar, 
An’ then the rain began ter pour. 
I hollered out ter Jim, my son, 
Ter lower the muzzle of his gun— 
He took it out ter shoot a bird— 
I hollered, but he never heard. 
It rained into that muzzle sich, 
It split the blame’ thing at the breech. 
My cabin stood on risin’ ground ; 
The flood came roarin’ all around. 
It bust the fastenin’s of the door, 
Then riz an’ filled the lower floor. 
It poured into the chimney-seat, 
An’ squirted up three hundred feet,— 
I’m keerful not to overstate,— 
The pressure there, you see, was great. 
Oh, it was damp, I tell you, pard. 
We had a barrel in the yard; 
The bung an’ both the ends were out. 
That barrel was a waterspout. 
It rained into that bung, my friends, 
Faster’n ’t could run out both the ends. 
I like ter see a man exact, 
An’ stick ter truth an’ solid fact ; 
An’ so I tell folks, fair an’ square, 
The rainfall here is purty fair. 











ONE OF KENTON’S ESCAPES. 
TT: fact that Simon Kenton, one of the most 


he 


noted frontiersmen of his day, had a shock 

of red hair may have had something to do 
with the saving of his scalp, for a red-haired man 
was always a matter of curiosity to the Indians; 
but his own resourcefulness was his real protec- 
tion. Kenton was the hero of more remarkable 
escapes from the Indians than any other man of 
his time. He was eight times exposed to running 
the gauntlet, and thrice were the fagots piled to 
roast him. ‘Kenton’s luck” was a favorite ex- 
pression among the friendly pioneers. 
occasion, says the Indianapolis News, when Ken- 
ton fell into the hands of the savages, he was 
bound hand and foot and about to be burned at 
the stake. 


As a last request he called for his a. His 
hands were loosed that he might use the flint, 
steel and tinder. He waved away the sava 
who was fetching them. In his pocket he hada 
burning-glass which had been given him by an 
Englishman. Extending his hand toward the sun, 
he made an incantation. The glass, encircled by 
his thumb and forefinger, was unseen by the 
savages. 

The tobacco in the pipe began to burn, and 
clouds of smoke were soon rolling from Kenton’s 
mouth. The Indians were amazed. Never had 
they seen a pipe lighted without fire. 

Smoking out the pipe, Kenton again mysteri- 
ously lighted it. One of the Indians, bolder than 
the others, approached for the purpose of making 
sure of the thongs that bound the prisoner’s feet. 
As he bent over the captive to do this the burning- 
glass was focused upon his head. here was a 
smell of burning hair and flesh. The Indian 
emacs to his feet, rubbing his head. Meanwhile 

enton, again using the glass, set the leaves at 
his side on fire. e struggled to his feet and 
beckoned to an Indian to unbind his ankles. The 
frightened savage dared not refuse this wonderful 
medicine-man. 

Kenton approached the heap of fagots which 
had been prepared for roasting him. Waving his 
arms above his head, he picked up a powder-horn 
that had been dropped by one of the savages. He 
trailed some of the powder along the ground. 
Again the burning-glass was made to work a 
wonder. 
and the horn was blown to pieces. 

This was too much for the red men. 
that worse was coming, they fled in terror. Ken- 
ton did not tarry, but ran through the bushes and 
made his way, unopposed, to the white settlements. 
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HIS ‘“ SPECIALTY.” 


he elder Wallack once played in a romantic 

| drama in which, after taking an impassioned 

farewell of the heroine, he leaped on a horse 

which stood in the wings and dashed across the 

Stage. Harper's Magazine tells a story of a 

performance in which something happened that 
was not on the program. 


Wallack objected to this nightly gallop, and it 
was arranged that one of the “supers” who resem- 
bled the actor should make the ride. The man 
was accordingly dressed like Wallack and sent to 
the theater in the afternoon to rehearse. He did 
the work well, and the stage manager departed. 

But the super was not satisfied. “Why, see 
here,” he complained to a young member of the 
company, “that thing is too easy! A man with a 
wooden leg could do it with his eyes shut. I used 
to be in a circus. Couldn’t 1 do a few tricks?” 


“Certainly,” said the actor, who saw a chance 


On one | 


It was focused on the trail of powder, 


Fearing | 





a 


for a joke. “That would be all right. Go ahead.’ 
“You think the old party wouldn’t object?” 
—e Why, he ought to be tickled to death! 


That evening, when the critical point came, 
Wallack saw his double all ready in the scenes. 

“Love, good night, good night!” cried the hero, 
a om to drop over the balcony. 

“Stay!” cried the heroine, clinging round his 
neck. “You ride perhaps to death!” 

“Nay, sweet, my J not so; lL ride tohonor! With 
thoughts of thee in my heart no harm can come! 
Good night, good night!” 

He tore himself from her embrace and drop 
out of sight of the audience. “Go!” he hisse 
the man. 

As the horse leaped forward on the stage the 
fellow gave a migh wy vault, and alighted standing 
on its bare back. e threw one foot up gracefull 
and danced easily on the other, and just before it 
was too late leaped into the air, turned a somer- 
sault, landed on the horse’s back, and bounded 
lightly to the Sage. 

t is said that the audience applauded tumultu- 
ously, but Wallack’s remarks are not recorded. 





to 
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COMMERCE AT PLAY. 


T° annual fair at Nizhni Novgorod, a city on 
the Volga in Russia, is world-renowned. It 
lasts two months, during which time the 
town is crowded with merchants from all parts of 
the empire. From almost every city in Europe 
come goods and visitors. In describing the be- 
wildering variety of goods on sale at this fair, Mr. 
Thomas Stevens, in “Through Russia on a Mus- 
tang,” says that in many little ways the customers 
have to be indulgently humored, to meet the 
peculiar ways and ideas of the East. 


When the Russian, Persian, Siberian or other 
merchant who trades at Nizhni Novgorod pays his 
last year’s obligations, he expects a present. A 
wine merchant, after settling his bill, looks over 
the wholesaler’s stock, and selecting a bottle of 
high-priced champagne, jokingly walks off with it. 
If the transaction has been in saddlery, the cus- 
tomer yyy a fancy bridle. The Asiatic 
buyers have a habit of dropping in about meal- 
time, when, of course, they are politely invited to 
partake of the tempting spread of caviar, cheese, 
sardines, and so forth, that is set out in the little 
rear room. : 

The regulations in regard to fire are amusingly 
rough on the cigarette-smoker. A person caught 
smoking in the streets is arrested and ingloriously 
marched off to the police-station, where he is fine 
fifty rubles. At the hotels a couple of lynx-eyed 
lackeys in the employ of the proprietor are sta- 
tioned at the entrance to warn the outgoing guests 
of this regulation, and to bar the way of the unini- 
tiated, who would otherwise step jauntily into the 
street and into the arms of the nearest policeman. 

The wisdom of these precautions against fire 
comes to be understood as the traveller walks 
about the city and realizes the enormous value of 
the merchandise that it contains. Every hole and 
corner is literally crammed with goods. Mer- 
chants from distant parts of Asia bring their 
manners and customs with them to Nizhni Nov- 
gorod. Young Tartars are seen by the score 
strolling about the streets, peddling bunches of 
astrakhan lambskins so beautifully dressed as to 
tempt almost anybody to buy. 

There is a hide and peltry section, where Tartar 
furriers may be seen dressing Siberian sable, 
bearskins and all manner of costly furs. There 
is a part devoted to the sale of nuts, the trade in 
which seems to be in the hands of the Persians. 
Le | will fill 4 2 order from stock in hand, 
whether it be for ten copecks’ worth of walnuts 
to crack and eat or for twenty tons of a dozen 
varieties. 

The fair at Nizhni Novgorod is really commerce 
on a spree. When it is over, the extraordinary 
collection of goods and people disappears. 
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FASCINATING BARGAINS. 


T' word bargain has a fascinating suggestion 
to many women. It is not, says the New 
York 7'imes, the desire to get something for 
nothing, but to get a good deal for the money that 
appeals to the bargain-hunter. At a grocer’s the 
other day a woman inquired the price of lettuce. 


“Ten cents a bunch,” said the shopman. 

“Two for a quarter?” asked the woman in all 
seriousness. It was not until an hour afterward 
that she collected her wits enough to appreciate 
the smile with which the salesman had replied, 
“Oh, certainly, lady!” 

“That ‘two for a quarter’ and ‘three for a quar- 
ter’ is forever catching me,” she said. 

Another woman, who was carrying several small 
bunches of violets in her hands, met a friend in 
front of one of the large New York stores. 

“What lovely violets! What did you have to 
pay for them?” exclaimed the friend. 

he owner smiled queerly. “I'll tell you,” she 
said, “‘but don’t tell my husband, or I shall never 
hear the last of it. These violets are one of my 
bargains. I saw them on the street marked ‘8 
cents a bunch.’ I had seen the same thing down 
the street eoeg, for ten cents. These looked 
just as good and I thought a little better. I said 

*d take two bunches. 

““*Won’t you have three for a quarter, madam?’ 
asked the man, blandly. 

“*Ves, I think 1 will,’ I said. I thought for the 
moment that 1 had got a bargain, and I had gone 
two blocks before I realized that I had been sold 
as well as the violets.. Three bunches for a quar- 
ter, indeed! Well, it was only a cent, but I was 
stupid all the same.” 

& & 


THE MODERN MAGICIAN. 


he old question, ‘‘Which came first, the fowl 
7 or the egg?’’ appears in various forms, as 
nature’s wonders impress the untutored 
mind. A daily paper gives this incident, reported 
by a professor of science who had gone south with 
an expedition to observe an eclipse. The day 
before the phenomenon the professor called to an 
old negro man belonging to the house where he 
was staying: 
“Sam, if you watch your chickens to-morrow 
none, you'll find they’ll all go to roost at eleven 
o’cloe 


Sam was skeptical; but at the appointed hour 
the heavens were darkened, and the chickens 
retired to roost. The negro’s amazement knew 
no bounds. He sought out the professor, and 
approached him in awe. 

“Massa,” said he, “how long ago did you know 
dem chickens would go to roost?’ 

“Oh, a long time ago!” 

“A year ago, massa?”’ 

“Te.” 


“Dat beats all! A year ago dem chickens wasn’t 
even hatched!” 
& 
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A SAFE TIME TO CRoss.—“ Well, well,” said the 
old lady living inland, when she heard that her 
favorite grandson was going to Europe, “it’s been 
a dry summer, and the sea won’t be so deep as 





common.” 
























































the floor, 


DRAWN BY 
SEARS GALLAGHER. 








He kept long brooms to help the well and chimney sweep, 
And handkerchiefs to catch the tears that willows sometimes weep. 
To aid a mother rabbit, he would often comb her hare, 
And help the doors arrange their locks, to 
sabe them much despair. 


RTM tm me 


He’d always shake hands with his clock because he 
was polite. 

On the foot of the stairs he never trod when he went 
up at night. 

He’d never strike a match when it was down upon 


And wept whene’er obliged to cross the threshold 
of his door. 








hey say there was an ancient man who knew things strange and wise ; 
He knew the hour when needles and potatoes winked their eyes. 
He kept a store and sold queer things — ear-trumpets to the corn. 

He taught a cow to play a tune upon its crumpled horn. 
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He taught the fish their scales, and said they had well-balanced boices ; 
And now each fish that strikes a polar C, aloud rejoices. 

He kept large spoons for swallows that might wish to skim the air, 
And brooms, that telescopes might sweep th’ horizon everywhere. 


To. gather mil-i-tary 


it was so quick. 
ning can, 


Ancient Man. 


This Ancient Man went out to ride upon an equin-ox 


He kept a special kind of brush to match the rooster’s comb, 
Another kind for honey-bees to use whene’er at home. 
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He’d jars of luscious door-jamb with which to treat each guest 

And sugar canes on which poor feeble folk might rest. 

He taught the parsnips grammar, all square roots, arithmetic.§ 
And he liked to teach the lightning, too, because 


But when the lightning tried to strike as only light- 


It sorely grieved the kindly heart of this most 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 

























brushes for his friend, the fox. 











WHY THEY 


REMEMBER. 


BY ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


- here!’? exclaimed Ralph, throwing his 
coat over on the chair. ‘‘Now I’m going 
to get into my old clothes and put the 

wood in, then for a look at that adventure story.’’ 

Burton was unbuttoning his coat, too. He 
carried it out into the front hall, where two 
hooks in the closet, a little lower than the 
others, waited side by side. An envelope hung 
between them. 

‘*Hallo! What’s this?’ Burton detached 
the envelope and looked at it in surprise. On 
it was written, ‘“To be opened by the boy who 
is first to hang up his coat.’”’ Burton looked 
round to see if Ralph were coming. There 
was a paper inside. 

“Dear boy,”’ it read, ‘‘you may go to the 
guest-room and open the bottom drawer of the 
bureau. You will find a present, which is 
yours. Look at it for a few moments, but 
leave it. To-morrow you may have it to use. 
Don’t mention this note to any one, even to 
mamma, until bedtime, at half past eight in 
the evening. Please do not look as if you had 
a seeret,’” 

‘I’ve stolen a march on Ralph this time!’ 
chuckled Burton, as he ran up-stairs. It proved 
to be a book for amateur photographers. 

He stayed up-stairs longer than he intended. 

“Well, Ralph doesn’t mind if he does put the 
wood in alone. He has for several nights. I 
must do better to-morrow night.’’ 

Burton opened the door and ran out. He 
almost upset Ralph, who was hurrying along 
the hall toward Aunt Ellen’s room. 

lhat night, when half past eight came, Ralph 





went out into the hall. ‘‘Good night, Burton !’’ 
he called. ‘‘I think I’ll go up to bed. I’m 
tired.’’ 

“Oh, are you? I was just going.’’ Burton 
ran ahead. 

Mamma had put a light in their room. The 
two little white beds showed plainly, and at 
the foot-board of each hung a big brown paper 
package. 

Both boys made a ‘‘dash for the pole,’’ as 
mamma, who was listening in the next room, 
called it afterward. 

Before either boy could get his parcel undone 
mamma came into the room, laughing merrily. 

‘*Some one knows these boys pretty well,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I thought there would be two of 


you ‘first?’ at bedtime, or so nearly together | 


you’d be ready to share alike.’’ For these 
packages read, ‘‘For the boy who is first at 
bedtime,’’ and each had one of the pretty new 
games that hung at his own foot-board. 

‘*There’s a secret I don’t know, I think, by 
the way you and Ralph look,’’ said Burton. 

So, with much laughter, Burton explained 
what he had been doing when he nearly 
knocked Ralph over in the hall, and Ralph told 
that he had found an envelope tied to a stick of 
wood—when he went to fill the wood-box—that 
sent him to a drawer in Aunt Ellen’s bureau to 
find a beautiful book of ‘‘experiments.’’ 

‘*As to the.bedtime part,’’ said mamma, ‘‘I 
didn’t think I should have to call and call 
to-night, and I didn’t.’’ Then they all laughed. 


“To-morrow we shall be sure to think, | 


and both be first at everything,’’ said Ralph. 
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THEIR STRANGE GUEST. 


BY ALLEN MONROE FOSTER. 


Jimmie was only six, but he knew what 
wolves were. He had loved to hear stories 

read about the wolves of the forest, and other 

a in his books about Mr. Wolf and Mrs. 

Volf, and there were pictures of Mr. Wolf in 

a cap and coat. 

When, one morning, he heard his father say 


that Mr. Wolf was coming to dinner, Jimmie 
went away by himself and sat down to think it 
over. It seemed strange that one of these 
people right out of a story-book was coming to 
see papa and mamma. He began to grow 
afraid. It seemed as if he could not meet this 
dreadful Mr. Wolf. When it was time for dinner, 


and the guest had arrived, Jimmie was nowhere 
to be seen. A thorough search was begun, and 
at last he was found hiding in a closet. 

‘Come out, Jimmie!’’ said his father. 
‘*What’s the matter ?’’ 

“T’m afr-a-a-i-d of Mr. Wolf!’’ wailed 
| Jimmie. 
| ‘*Mr. Wolf won’t hurt you. Come out!” 
|and Jimmie was gently pulled into the room. 


L, 
EXTRACTIONS. 
Extract the seven syllables of music from the 
| following words, leaving complete words: 
| From a word meaning authority and leave a word 
meaning a slave. 





| From sterile and leave a farm building. 

| From portent and leave a preposition. 

| From a piece of furniture and leave a word mean- 
ing thus. 

| From unable to pay and leave to discover. 

| From a light carriage and leave coin. 

| From having faces and leave a hobby. 


2. 
CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 


When Mars hides crackers in his sleeve, 
And Venus waves a flag at eve, 

When meteors flash a tracery, 

And then haste edgewise wp the sky, 

A shepherd sings, “Sweet By and By.” 


3. 
A LIST OF AGES. 


Here’s an age of wisdom ; 
Here’s an age of strife ; 

Here’s an age of wonder ; 
This secures a wife. 


Here’s the age of sculpture ; 
Here’s the age of gold; 

Here’s the age of letters; 
This of crusades bold. 


4. 
ANAGRAM VERSE. 


If one should chance to ----- -- --- 
Would it make a ----- -- ---? 

Would it be of much --------- 
Whether it did or no? 

Tom, is that ie but one -- -- -- ---? 
- good! Ill have a plum. 

I'll sit up nice and ---- -- ---- 
If you will give me some. 

Bring in the ---- --- ,---, and oh! 
Do ae - --- --- ! 

Go to the hardware store and get 





(When you’ve your ---) --7- --- : 


**See, here is Mr. Wolf! He's a good man, 
and likes little boys.’’ 

‘‘Is that Mr. Wolf?’ queried Jimmie, in 
great surprise. 

‘*Yes, that is Mr. Wolf. What is there so 
strange about him ?’’ 

Jimmie pulled down his father’s head and 
whispered in his ear, ‘‘Why, I didn’t know 
he had a people’s face !’’ 





QB OEY Bo 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS OF NOTED PERSONS, 
Each phrase in italics spells a well-known name. 
A noted artist, I have heard, 
Exclaimed, “O Ben Hur, how absurd!”’ 
Sarah E. Keeps, a well-loved name 
Of a great poet known to fame. 
Carmen Le Haq, a monarch great, 
Who wisely ruled o’er church and state. 
Basil de Fonce, a man of note, 
Many a novel his pen wrote. 
Ah, Sir Ned, you're a soldier brave ; 
Now sleeping in an honored grave. 
| Good Moses Henndl, I have played 
| The soft, sweet music that you made. 


| " 
ANAGRAM STORY. 


When I visit my --- ---- who live in New 
------- -- seems to me I dare not ---- ----- 
for fear of losing my way. No one knows the 
------ --- has who is for the first time in a 
large city. One - - - amount of time 
away waking for a guide that seems a --- -- 
-- waste. -- ---- a crowd one day my 
purse. It may have been --- -. -, m 
cousin, thinks it was. I like to go to the par 
and --- - - on the railing of a rustic bridge 
| there. I also like to be on the water, and, although 

I cannot handle an ---, ----- to the water 

lapping against the boat. When the sunset ----- 

-- ~~ the water, how beautiful itis! It seems as 

if it -- --- ----; it looks like an enchanting 
| picture. We --- --- -- admiration, but the 
sun goes down and we row homeward. 


| 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. If March comes in like a lion, it will go out 
like a lamb. 
2. Medial. 
3. Tern. Rent. 
| 4. Box. 
5. Rosa, Dora, Adelaide, Lois, Bridget, Isabel, 
Millicent, Grace, Pauline, Faith, Lena, Eva, 
| Adaline, Bertha. 
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CURRENT - EVENTS 


HE NEW Democratic LEADER.— The 

Democratic Senators met in caucus in Wash- 
ington, March 6th, and elected Senator Gorman, 
of Maryland, as chairman. This makes him | 
the Democratic leader on the floor of the Senate. 
ges epee In LABOR TROUBLES.—The | 

United States Cireuit Court in the eastern 
district of Missouri has issued a ok 
injunction, ordering members of the Order of | 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen to refrain from 
urging the trainmen of the Wabash Railroad 
Company to strike, and ordering them also to 
refrain from interfering in any way with the 
operation of the trains of the company. The 
labor union decided to obey the order, and to 
go to court on March 27th to oppose the motion 
to make the injunction permanent. —— The 
courts recently issued an injunction restraining 
the striking coal-miners in the New River and 
Kanawha districts in West Virginia from inter- 
fering with the operation of the mines. The 
miners, who had been on strike since June 7, 
1902, disobeyed the injunction, and warrants 
for their arrest were issued. They fired on the 
officers sent after them, February 24th, and 
their fire was returned. Eight were killed and 
several more wounded. About 100 were ar-| 
rested after the shooting and were put in jail. 














REAT BrRITAIN’s NortH SEA NAVAL 
SratTion.—Premier Balfour announced 

in the House of Commons, March 6th, that the | 
Admiralty had decided to establish a naval | 
station at St. Margaret’s Hope, on the north | 
shore of the Firth of Forth in Scotland. There 
is a good harbor at this point, and it lies so | 
that it can be easily fortified against .attack. 
It commands the North Sea and Germany’s | 
outlet to the Atlantic. 
HE MONUMENTS OF VENICE.—The munic- | 
ipality of Venice has decided to spend | 
1,000,000 lire in repairing the monuments of | 
the city in codperation with the Italian govern- | 
ment, which has set aside 500,000 lire for the 
reconstruction of the Campanile of St. Mark. 
The mayor of Venice has denied the reports 
that the ancient buildings in the city are 


insecure. 
 peerar snipe Se Maine House of Repre- 
sentatives defeated a bill, March 5th, pro- 
viding for the resubmission of the prohibition 
question to the voters of the state. ——The sale 
of liquor in the Capitol in Washington, which | 
was forbidden by a section in the immigration | 
act passed by the last Congress, was stopped 
March 7th, and all the liquor in the building 
was removed. 


LAGUE IN MExico.—The bubonic plague 

appeared in Mazatlan, Mexico, in Decem- 
ber, and many thousand people fled from the 
city. The United States consul reported, 
February ist, that there had been 260 cases 
and 200 deaths to date. A Mexican newspaper 
announced late in February that the secretary 
of foreign relations had proof that the plague 
was taken to Mexico from San Francisco by 
the steamer Curazao. In March the Mexican 
government quarantined all vessels from San 
Francisco. It is not believed in this country 
that the quarantine is justified, for the San 
Francisco board of health and the physicians 
of the United States Marine Hospital service 
say that there has been no plague in the city 


since December. 
er FOR THE Finns.—The tsar has 
ordered the establishment of a bank with 
a capital of $800,000 in Finland, which shall 
devote itself to the relief of the peasant farmers 
by loans. He has also ordered the immediate 
construction of the Idensalmi-Kaiana railroad 
at a cost of $700,000, and the expenditure of 
$300,000 on the Uleaborg-Tornea railroad, and 
has approved an appropriation of $140,000 for 
the drainage of swamps and other public works. 
The Finns believe that the tsar took this action 
at this time because the United States ambas- 
sador asked whether American contributions 
for the relief of suffering in Finland would be 
welcome. ‘The ambassador’s inquiry was not 
answered until the tsar’s -own relief plans were 


announced. 
gaya Dratus.—James H. Blount, for 
20 years a member of Congress from Geor- 
gia, died March 8th, aged 65 years. He served 
on the Ways and Means Committee, and was 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post 
Roads. President Cleveland appointed him as 
commissioner to the Hawaiian Islands to inquire 
into the desirability of annexing them to the 
United States. Major-General William Buel 
Franklin, a classmate of General Grant at 
West Point and a distinguished soldier in the 
Civil War, died March 8th, aged 80 years. He 
was a Democratic presidential elector in 1876, 
superintended the erection of the Connecticut 
State Capitol, and was president of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteers for many years. 
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A 50 Cent Hat 
BY MAIL 


This hatin either style of finish 
sent post-paid on receipt of 50 
cents in cash, postal ler or 
stamps. Money back if not 
satisfactory. e refer to the 
First National Bank of Middle- 
town, N. Y. Send for cata- 


MEN’S HAT NO. 1. 
In soft rough finish. Colors: 
Grey Mix and Blk. Mix. 
In smooth finish. Colors: 


Black, Brown and Steel. Bes — aes see 
MIDDLETOWN HAT CoO., 


72 MILL ST., MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 





Polished brass, 5 inches long. 
2 5 Post-paid or at 
Cc. your je 


Zoho Cornetto 
New Musical Wonder; Entertains verywhere. 
You can play it withgus Sein taught. 
Strauss Mfg. Co., 138 W. 14th St., Dept. 13, New York. 
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Ladies’ Chatelaine, 7 Jewel Watch, 
Solid Nickel Case, warran’ per- 
fect timekeeper. Just sell 15 lbs. 


for Crescent Camera; 


Every lady and girl, every 
man and boy may own a watch 
by working a few hours. 


W. G. Baker, Dept. Y, Springfield, Mass. 
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BASE BALL 
Supplies direct to Clubs 
and Pla: t 


yers 
Lowest Wholesale Prices 
Balls, Bats, am, Masks 


UNIFORMS. 


We make a specialty of fitting 
ey ag AG A 2 ye 
9 » Uroq » etc. 
ie Goods Store’ in the Central’ West 


Sporting Gods 8 Write 
aire eELarae ee BW. Main Loulevilte, Ky, 


























of the SKin, Scalp and Blood 
Should Begin NOW. 


Complete External and Internal Treatment, Consisting 
of Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills. Price 
One Dollar for the Set. 


BLooD HUMORS, Skin Humors, Scalp Humors, Baby 

Humors and every kind of Humor, from Pimples to 
Scrofula, with premature loss of Hair, may now be speedily, 
permanently and economically cured by Cuticura Resolvent, 
greatest of Blood and Skin Purifiers, assisted by the external 
use of Cuticura Ointment and Cuticura Soap. 

Thousands of the world’s best people have found instant 
relief and speedy cure by the use of Cuticura Resolvent, Oint- 
ment and Soap, in the most torturing and disfiguring of 
ITCHING, BURNING and SCALY HUMORS, ECZEMAS, 
RASHES, ITCHINGS and INFLAMMATIONS. 

Thousands of Tired, Fretted Mothers, of Skin-Tortured 
and Disfigured Babies of all ages and conditions, have certified 
to almost miraculous cures by the Cuticura Remedies when 
all other remedies have failed to relieve, much less cure. 

Cuticura Treatment is local and constitutional — complete 
and perfect, pure, sweet and wholesome. Bathe the affected 
surfaces with Cuticura Soap and Hot Water to cleanse the 
skin of Crusts and Scales and soften the Thickened Cuticle, 
dry without hard rubbing, and apply Cuticura Ointment freely 
to allay Itching, Irritation and Inflammation, and Soothe and 
Heal, and lastly take Cuticura Resolvent to Cool and Cleanse 
the Blood, and -put every function in a state of healthy 
activity. 

To those who have suffered long and hopelessly from 
Humors of the Blood, Skin and Scalp, and who have lost faith 
in medicines and all things human, Cuticura Remedies appeal 
with a force hardly to be realized. Every hope, every 
expectation awakened by them has been more than fulfilled. 
More great cures of Simple Scrofulous and Hereditary Humors 





are daily made by them than by all other Blood and -Skin| 
Remedies combined, a single set being often sufficient to cure 
the most distressing cases when all else fails. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES are sold throughout the civilized world. PRICES: Cuticura Resolvent, soc. 
per bottle (in the form of Chocolate-Coated Pills, 25c. per vial of 60) ; Cuticura Ointment, soc. per box, 
and Cuticura Soap, 25c. per cake. Send for the great work, ‘‘ Humors of the Blood, Skin and Scalp, 
and How to Cure Them,” 64 pages, 300 Diseases, with Illustrations, Testimonials, and Directions in 
all languages, including Japanese and Chinese. British Depot, 27-28 Charterhouse Sq., London, E. C. | 
French Depot, 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris. Australian Depot, R. Towns & Co., Sydney. PoTTER DRuG | 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Sole Proprietors, Boston, U. S. A. | 


| For ONE DOLLAR on account with order we ship 
approval, 












Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRES- 
OLENE for the distressing 
»nd often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
Yor more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to its value. AU Druggists. . . . 

8t., New York. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., its: wotre Damest. Montreal. 














Cade Seco 


<b) DP ANKING 
Sl Dy MAIL 


An absolutely safe and convenient method 
y of saving money. 
‘ You can —s t your money in our Big, Strong 
Savings-Bank by mail,no matter where you live. 


We pay 
we: @% INTEREST 
pounded 
semiannually on any amount from $1.00 up. 
Our immense capital and strong official 
board guarantee security, M : 
ees Booklet “ P”“ Banki by Moi - 
THE FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY, 
Capital $1,500,000, Cleveland,O. ‘‘The Cityof Banks.” 


is one of the best relishes for soups. It not 
only sapere a delightful flavor, but it is far 
better than dry popper. stimulating the 
stomach, instead of tating it—helping diges- 
tion, instead of hindering it. Mellhenn ~ 


Sabasco Si 
is incomparable for soups, gravies, salad dress- 
ings. Try it and be convinced. Atall grocers. 
Write for booklet, with new and unique recipes. 
Address McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 








BICYCLES to 
any address subject to , balance after examination. 
Buys Our New Improved High-Grade 
& 95 1903 Model Gents’ Newton Bicycle. 
meme “0 Bo and makes at ASTO. GLY 
———— CES. For the most Cah a 
known and FREE TRIAL 0: 


offer ever made, —“} 
Write for Free Bicycle Catalogue. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 
































HE SECRETS OF THE ATMOSPHERE.— 
There are still mysteries connected with the 
trade- and antitrade-winds which Mr. A. L. 
Rotch of the Blue Hill Observatory thinks can 
best be solved by sending up exploring kites, with 
self-recording instruments, from a steamer navi- 
gating between the Azores and Ascension Island. 
One of the puzzling facts to be investigated is that 
the behavior of volcanic dust and clouds shows a 
strong easterly wind blowing above the equator, 
which wind suddenly shifts at about 20° north 
and south latitude to southwest and west. This 
is not in accord with the generally accepted 
hypothesis of the movements of the antitrade- 
winds, and Mr. Rotch thinks an important 
discovery may be made. 


IAGARA POWER PLANT STRUCK BY 
LIGHTNING.— Electrical engineers have 
been much interested in a singular accident 
which occurred to the great power plant at 
Niagara Falls on the night of January 29th, 
when a bolt of lightning struck the cables in 
the covered bridge connecting the generating 
station with the transformer house. The cables 
were short-circuited, and a fire was started on 
the bridge. Much trouble and confusion were 
caused in Buffato, Tonawanda and Lockport 
by the sudden shutting off of the power supply. 
Luckily the generators were not injured, and 
in a day or two the damage had been entirely 
repaired. Some of the engineers think that 
the lightning came in on an overhead line that 
runs along the poles under the transmission 
line. 


OMESTIC WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—Mr. 
Marconi believes that at some future time 

—he will not fix a date for it—wireless telegraphy 
will become available for domestic and office use, 
thus performing the functions now allotted to 
the telephone. He has already made experi- 
ments which convince him that it will be 
possible, with the aid of small models, or 
miniatures, of his sending apparatus, as now 
erected on a gigantic scale at Poldhu and else- 
where, to transmit messages from the interior of 
rooms which can be received in other rooms in 
the same city, or in neighboring towns. The 
walls of the houses will form no obstacle, but 
one of the chief problems will be that of a proper 
attuning of the instruments to prevent interfer- 
ence of waves, and to secure privacy for the 
messages. 


HE PLUMB-LINE IN Porto Rico.—One of 
the curious things that men of science have 
discovered in their innumerable efforts to measure 
and map the earth with the least possible error 
is the fact that there are places where the 
direction of a plumb-line is not vertical. LIrregu- 
larities of density in the crust of the globe 
may produce this phenomenon. A remarkable 
instance has been found in our new island of 
Porto Rico, where the deviation from the vertical 
is so great that, in mapping the island, the 
northern and southern coast-lines, as shown on 
the older maps, had each to be moved inward 
half a mile. = 
HEN THE EARTH WAS PEAR-SHAPED. 
Prof. G. H. Darwin gives his sanction to 
the calculations of Mr. J. H. Jeans of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, on the changes of figure 
through which our earth has passed in gradually 
reaching its present shape. At one interesting 
stage in its development from a nebulous mass 
the globe was probably pear-shaped, and the 
transition to its present form took place through 
a series of ruptures. In spite of the consequences 
of these ruptures, it is suggested that the earth 
still retains traces of a pear-shaped configuration. 
There are indications that the axial point at 
the large end of the pear was situated in the 
neighborhood of England, and that the stalk end 
was in Australia. Along what would have 
been the equator of the pear now runs a circle of 
volcanoes and earthquake centers surrounding 
the globe, and this is accounted for by the 
consideration that the equatorial zone of the 
pear-shaped figure must have been the region 
of the greatest displacements and changes of 


— during the transition to a spheroidal 
shape. 

OSQUITOES SUSCEPTIBLE TO SOUNDS.— 
ye A doctor, writing from Port of Spain, 
rrinidad, to a medical journal, tells of his 
experiments with mosquitoes. He says that 
one of his childish amusements, when playing 
with his companions in the early evening, was 
‘o strike a note that would attract the insects. 
\s he remembers, the most alluring sound was 
‘continuous ‘‘oo,’’ sung in a medium key, which 
was quickly changed to ‘‘ah,’’ in a lower tone, 
‘nd dwelt on in the same way. The effect on 
the mosquitoes was magical. Their singing 
would quickly inerease in volume, and they 
would immediately attack the faces of the 
children, who, strange to say, enjoyed the sport. 
But the mosquitoes did not enjoy it long, for 
their love of music afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity of killing them. 
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TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and 
t >ewrt ). board and room, 6 menths’ course $82, Gan be 


one-! ; great demand for ; school organ- 
ized 1874. Catalog free. Dodge's fastitote, Valparaiso, Ind. 


THE SURE HATCH 


incubator better than ever. New regula- 
tor. test impr it ever le in 
days incubators . Big illustrated catalog free. 
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With patent seamless heel. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS mat d Linen, $1.46 ands $1;75. 
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ferent styles. Heavy Linen from $3.75 to $4.50. Heavy 
Silk from $4.50 to $6.00. Fit and quality guaranteed. Illus. 
cata. free. W. GORSE CO., ’ Gighlandville Mass. 


pa -T Lata AND PRICES. 


Large Descriptive Catalogue FREE upon request. 
Bishop Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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is endorsed by man t 5 pageiatens. It 
is a derivative of ous ointment— 
Resinol. Sold here. Sample sent free. 


Resinol Chemical Co,. Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 








FOOLED THE HOSPITAL. 
WAS PRONOUNCED INCURABLE, BUT GOT WELL 
ON PURE FOOD. 


Sometimes in a case of disease resulting from 
the use of improper food the symptoms are so 
complex that medical science cannot find the seat 
of troubie, and even the most careful hospital 
treatment fails to benefit. A gentleman of Lee, 
Mass., says: “On April 1, 1900, I was sent home by 
one of our Massachusetts hospitals, saying noth- 
ing more could be done for me. I have been a 
great sufferer from nervous diseases and rheuma- 
tism and nervous prostration, and had previously 
been treated at Sharon Springs and by a number 
of doctors without getting much assistance. 

“One day I was feeling worse than usual, when 
I read an article about your Grape-Nuts that 
impressed me so that I sent out for a package. I 
commenced using it at breakfast the next day. 

“For fifteen months I never missed one day. If 
you ever saw any one grow strong and improve it 
was I. I gained from one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds to my old weight, one hundred and 
sixty-five. I will always be a cripple from rheu- 
matism, but otherwise I am so much improved 
that I now feel as well as any man in this coun- 
try.” Name furnished by Postum Co., Battle 





Creek, Mich. 
There is a receipt book in each package of | 
Grape-Nuts that will interest the housekeeper. 





Trust 
the Dealer 


who sells Radcliffe 
Shoes. They cost 
him more than any 
other shoe he sells 
for $2.50. They 

last longer and 

you buy fewer 

pairs. 


$2-50 


Shoes for Women 
areinaclassalone. Ifyou 


have trouble in getting them 
let us know. Book offashions 
and calendar book-mark free. 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO., 
Dept. 16, Boston, Mass. 








152 DIFFERENT games, including Servia, 
Argentine, Queenslan: apan, India, Chile, 
and many others, 10c. ; 1000 mixed, 2c. ; 6 rneo, 10c. ; 10 
Peru, 10c.; 10 Salvador,10c. Finest sheets on approval. 
50% com, ce-list of Packets, Albums, Etc., free. 
New England Stamp Company, 4 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, lll., or Buffalo, N.Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickt taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railro 
give our graduates immediate 
employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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Rubber Nipple. 


CANNOT collapse, give @ 
constant flow of milk, pre- 
vent choking, all on ac- 4 
count of THE LITTLE ie 
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gists, or send 2c. for @ 
sample ; 60c. for a dozen + 
FREE 
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“OIMA” § 5 inches 
Durable and Safe 
Liquid Pistol } 

Made of Steel, Nickel Plated 
Will stop the most vicious dog (or man) with- 
out permanent injury. Valuable to bicyclists 
unescort ies, cashiers, homes, etc. 

is from any liquid. No cartridges 
ulred. Over 20 shots ip one loading. All dealers, 
or by mall, 5 


Parker, on & Sutton, 228 South St., New York. 
LEARN SHORTHAND. 


Dear Reader. Shorthand is a time- 
saver and a money-maker. Sten- 
ographers get more at the start and 
have better opportunities than aver- 
age employés. If_you will r our 
%-page catalogue I believe you will 
enroll with us at once. We have a 
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Hot Water 


heating — better, 
more healthful heat 
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Good Manners #2987 


BY MAIL. 


Seventeen of the most famous social writers, in- 
Burton’ 4 
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of instruction in correct social usage for the guid- and a good one better, by 
ance of all who wish to appear well and those who 
wish their children to appear well. It teaches the 
correct thing to do, to say, to write, to wear on all 
occasions. A complete guide to perfect ease of 
manner. Worth many times its cost as a work || 
of reference. Good manners are to-day essential 
to either business or social success; a parent’s duty. 


FREE BUREAU OF INQUIRY 
keeps mem bers in touch with changing social forms. 


Our illustrated Free Book gives a complete de- | 
scription of the course of instruction and mem- 
bership privileges. Send name and address to 
THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SELF-CULTURE, 
Dept. D. 5, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Taught in six languages. Requires onlya 


ter it. Mr. 
Its Laws and Their Application to Practical Life,” 


by mail, post-paid. 
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The Pelman System of 
MEMORY TRAINING. 


minutes daily, and is so simple a child can mas- 
*elman’s books, “* Memory Training ; 


“*The Natural Way to Learn a Language,”’ sent FREE 


The Pelman School of Memory Training, 
| 1642 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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Money in the bank, fresh eggs for breakfast, and chicken 
* for dinner, for those who keep their own poultry. 
The supply of eggs and pou any never equals the demand 
; and there are always good markets and big profits for ali 
who raise poultry the right way. 3 
The Columbia School of Poultry Culture successfully . 
| teaches Ppofitable Poultry C = 
For a small fee you can become a thoroughly practical, up-to-date and 
* successful poultryman upon either a large or small scale. The faculty is 
the finest ever assembled for poultry culture and the course is practical, 
individual and personal, aceording to the needs of each student. It can 
be taken up at any time—covers a whole year, and embodies poultry 
training as thorough as a course in any agricultural college. 
Write to-day for handsome {llustrated booklet on profitable poultry, It’s FREE. 
The Columbia School of Poultry Culture, Box 200, Waterville, N.Y. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in cdvance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woe issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








INGROWING TOE-NAIL. 


NGROWING or ingrown toe- 
nail is one of the minor ills of 
life which, like some others of 
its class, often causes more 
actual pain and inconvenience 

than many more serious affec- 

tions. 

The affection is situated most 
commonly on the free side of 
the great toe, although it may occur on the other 
side of the great toe, or on any one of the 
four smaller toes. It is said to be caused by 
badly constructed shoes, in which the toes are 
cramped together. Undoubtedly, high-heeled and 
narrow-toed shoes are an abomination, and are 
responsible for, much crippling, but it is doubtful 
if they would ever cause ingrowing nail if the 
latter were cut properly. 

The toe-nails should always be cut off square, at 
a right angle to the axis of the toe, and should 
never be pared close and rounded off at the sides 
parallel with the extremity of the toe. If they are 
rounded there is nothing left to support the side 
of the toe, and the pressure of the shoe then 
causes the fleshy parts to ride up over the 
side of the nail; and as the latter grows it has to 
cut its way into soft parts, for it has nowhere else 
to go. 

The wound so caused cannot heal, for the sharp 
side of the nail is always cutting farther into it 
and producing irritation. Soon it becomes in- 
flamed; then matter forms, “‘proud flesh’? grows 
up over the side, and a most painful and crip- 
pling condition results. 

The treatment is simple and efficacious in the 
early stages, but when the trouble has been 
neglected and has become firmly established, it is 
sometimes very hard to cure. As we have seen, 
proper trimming of the nails will prevent the start 
of the trouble, and the same is necessary after 
cure to prevent arelapse. It is a mistake to keep 
cutting the nail in the hope of removing the irrita- 
tion. Itis better to pack a few threads of gauze 
or borated cotton under the side of the nail, 
renewing it once or twice a day, so that the new 
growth may be lifted from the groove it is cutting 
into the flesh. This change of direction may be 
helped by filing the top of the nail along the 
center, weakening it so that it may flare out. If 
the trouble is far advanced, the slight operation 
of cutting away the bulging flesh at the side of the 
toe may be found necessary. 
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COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENSE. 


illiam Austin, in 1811 a resident of Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, was a man of deter- 
mination, not easily influenced. Asan illustration 
of his firmness, Mr. T. T. Sawyer, in “Old 
Charlestown,” tells the following story: Along 
High Street there stood at that time several 
remarkably large and fine elm-trees. One of 
these, the grandest of all, was in the middle of the 
street, nearly in front of the Austin mansion. 
There came a time when the selectmen of the 
town looked upon it as an obstruction to travel, 
and by vote directed the superintendent of streets 
to cut it down. 

One pleasant morning Capt. James Deblois, 
who was then at the head of the street depart- 
ment, appeared with his men, provided with axes 
to carry out the order. Mr. Austin, who had 
learned what was to be done, had risen early and 
taken a position by the tree as its defender. 

“T understand,” he remarked to Captain Deblois, 
“that you are here with the intention of destroying 
this beautiful tree.”’ 

“That is so,” replied the captain. “I have a 
copy of the vote of the board of selectmen author- 
izing and directing me to cut it down, and I shall 
obey orders.” 

“But you are not authorized, sir,” said Mr. 
Austin, “‘to chop off my legs, which will have to 
be done before the blade of an ax touches this 
tree.” 

“Squire Austin,” said Captain Deblois, “I have 
great respect for you as a man and_as a lawyer, 
but you know you have no right té place yourself 
in this position, and if you persist you must take 
the consequences.”’ 

“Ah, sir,’’ said Mr. Austin, “I am prepared for 
that. I shall defend the tree and defend myself, 
and it is you who must take the consequences 
if you advance further in this wicked business. 
And you have lived long enough in the town with 
me, Captain Deblois, to know that I am in 
earnest.”’ 

While this was going on around the tree, a 
remonstrance which had been signed by many 
citizens reached the chairman of the selectmen, 
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| who soon appeared on the spot to stay proceed- 


| ings; and on his assurance that nothing further 
| would be done until after a hearing of the remon- 
| strants, Squire Austin left his post at the tree and 
| went in to a late breakfast. 

The old tree was not disturbed 
afterward, but grew on, admired and appreciated 
by all lovers of the grand and beautiful in nature, 
a continued joy to its defender as long as he lived. 
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SHE WANTED A CHANGE. 


group of young girls were on their way home 

from the park, where for several hours they 

had been enjoying the excellent skating. All but 

one of them were experts. That one was a 

beginner, and her afternoon had not been wholly 

devoid, says the Philadelphia Telegraph, of the 
beginner’s usual experiences. 

The girls, looking the picture of health, boarded 
a homeward-bound car. With a single exception, 
they all managed to secure seats. The exception 
was the girl who had just had her first experience 


on skates. 
She had stood only a moment, however, when a 
ly offered her his 


gallant youth rose and — 
seat. She acknowledged the ep with a 
leasant bow. “Thank you, sir,” she said, “but I 
ave been sitting all the afternoon.” 
. 
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OF MINOR IMPORTANCE. 


New England man found himself, on his 

arrival at a Southern city, so besieged and 
set upon by negro porters from the hotels, that 
he was fain to plead for gentler treatment. 

“Look out for my bag!” he cried indignantly, 
as it was at last torn from him to become the bone 
of contention between three stalwart darkies. 
“Tt’s old, and it won’t stand such ey 

“TI ain’ tetch yo’ bag, sah,” said a husky but 
determined voice, which came from a big hegro 
who had obtained a firm hold on his elbow. “I 
don’ care who gets de bag, sah, long as I gets de 
man.” 
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THE PALE YELLOW KIND. 


here is a double joke in this story which the 
New York Mail and Express relates. A little 

girl, riding with her mother in a street-car, was 
much attracted by an amber necklace worn by a 
lady who sat opposite. 

“Mamma,” she exclaimed, “are those beans 
that the lady has on a string around her neck?” 

“No, no, my dear,” said her mother, in confusion. 
“They are very pretty beads.” 

“But, mamma,” persisted the child, “they look 
just ke those beans papa wouldn’t eat last 
n Aid 
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GLARING EFFRONTERY. 


nele Absalom Ashby was much given to retail- 
ing old and hackneyed jokes. An acquaint- 
ance of his, thinking to cure him of the practice, 
one day gave him a copy of “Joe Miller’s Jest 
Book,” with the remark that he “might find some- 
thing new in it.” 

The next time he met the old gentleman he 
asked him, “Well, uncle, what do you think of that 
book I gave you the other day?” 

“IT don’t Know who that ’ere Joe Miller is,” 
indignantly responded Uncle Absalom, ‘but L do 
know he’s a thief. He’s 
best stories and printed ’em, consarn him!” 
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THE FISH WOULD NOT WAIT. 


Scotch laird had an Englishman as his guest 
during the fishing season. The Englishman, 
says Forest and Stream, was a novice at the sport. 
One day he hooked a fine salmon, and in his 
excitement slipped and fell into the river. The 
keeper, seeing that he was no swimmer, hooked 
him with the gaff and started to drag him ashore. 
The laird called out: 
“What are ye aboot, Donal’? Get haud o’ the 
rod and look tae the fush. Ma friend can bide a 
wee, but the fush winna.” 
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DUTIABLE GOODS. 


t a banquet of the American Irish Historical 
Society in New York not long ago the chair- 

man told a story apropos of the coal situation. 

When he was coming down the gangplank on 
his return from Europe he had a handkerchief 
over his eye. An Irish customs officer asked: 

“Why have you your eye under cover?” 

“There’s a bit of coal in it.” 

“Ah, bringing in coal! You’ll have to pay duty 
on that!” 
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USED TWO KINDS. 


t was commencement day, and Miss Eunice 
Whatnot had taken one of the principal prizes. 
At the close of the exercises her friends crowded 
round her to offer their congratulations. 
“But weren’t you awfully afraid you wouldn’t 
get it?” asked one of them. 
“Oh no,” said Miss Eunice, with a bright smile. 
“T just knew that when it came to English compo- 
sition I had ’em all skinned alive!” 
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WHY THE TEAKETTLE SINGS. 


ittle Tom will doubtless become a scientist. 
Already he has begun to see the connection 
between cause and effect. 

He was looking, says the New York Times, at a 
drop of water through the microscope. Here and 
there and everywhere were darting animalcule. 

“Now I know,” said he, “what sings when the 
kettle boils. It’s these little bugs.” 
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A NEW BREAKFAST FOOD. 


“D° you know the ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,’ Mr. Tinkham?” asked a lady of 
her host at a rural dinner-party. 


“Well, really, now, I don’t know,” he replied. 
“We’ve tried so many o’ them breakfast foods I 
can’t keep track of’em. Maria,” he called to his 
wife across the table, “have we ever tried the 
water-cracker of the breakfast-table ?” 
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For the Throat use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivaled for the alleviation of all Throat 
Irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. (Adv. 
ASTHMA cured to stay cured. Health restored. 

Book 87 fre. Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


We want to tell you ALA BASTI N E 


of the durable and 
sanitary wall coating, 
and tender the Free services of our artists in helping 
you work out complete color | sara no glue kalsomine 
or poisonous wall-paper. Address, 

ALABASTINE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Free — 2 Guatemala Jubilee Bands, Cat. 80c., 
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DRAWING. 
N excellent opportunity is 


A offered to learn by correspond- 
ence both Mechanical or Per- 
spective Drawing under the 
supervision of college professors. 
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We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Hee | refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
tra catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 


Sanitary Mfg. Co. (Inc.) Dept. 25, 288 8. 5th St. 
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Directed 
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Armour 
Institute 
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Main Building, Armour 
Institute of Technology. 
; OTHER COURSES IN 

Electrical, Mechanical, Locomotive, Station- 

ary, Marine, Civil and Sanitary Engineering; 

Navigation, Refrigeration, Architecture ; 

Sheet Metal Work, Telegraphy, Telephony, 

Textile Manufacturing ; also 40 short special 

Engineering Courses. 
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rs, students in full Engineering Courses 


re furnished a Technical Reference Library 
(in ten volumes) as a help in their studies. 


American School of Correspondence 
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Armour Institute of Technology, 
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grain —a delicious and invigorating food- | 
Put | 
up in powder form; prepared instantly 


drink that agrees with everybody. 


by dissolving in water. For use at meals, 


’tween meals—a meal in itself. 
Used and Sold Everywhere; All Druggists. 
HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


; If you are not using it now, let 
SAMPLE us send you a Trial Package 








Model “ Classique,” Style 309. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


A faultless mechanical construction, 
remarkable durability, exteriors which, 
viewed merely as furniture, are real mas- 
terpieces of design, but after all it is the 
tone which distinguishes the Ivers & 
Pond from hundreds of other pianos, 

ood, bad and indifferent. It is the 
one; that surpassingly beautiful, liquid 
quality; that depth of warm coloring; 
that sustained vibration; that nice rela- 
tion of each note to the other — all these 
it is which make of the Ivers & Pond 
Piano something different — better. The 
result is easily appreciated. But the 
half-century of patient effort; the end- 
less experiments; the final success — 
it isa long story. And the recognition— 
how over three hundred leading American 
Educational Institutions have come to 
purchase and recommend Ivers & Pond 
Pianos—well, that’s another story. Send 
for our new catalogue just off the press, 
picturing the most up-to-date ideas in 
piano cases. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them 
we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at our risk. If 
the Piano fails to please, it returns at our expense for 
railway freights th ways. May we send you our 
catalogue (free), quote lowest prices, and explain our 
unique easy-pay plans? We canthus pesetienny bring 
Boston’s largest piano establishment to your door, 
though it be in the smallest and most remote village 
in the country. Write us to-day. 
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“Jt Makes Musicians of Us All,”” 


SIMPLEX 


PIANO PLAYER 


How would it seem to have that 
unused (or little used) piano of yours 
suddenly wake up and fill your home 
with music, your heart with gladness ? 
This is what happens when you get a 
Simplex. Have all the music you 
want — the best music, too. 

Our libraries of “ Simplex” music (from 
which you draw 12 pieces at a time) give you 

use of over 300 ces a year. 
AGENCIES IN ALL 
PRINGIPAL Citizs. Price $250. 
Send for Illus. Catalogue, telling all about it. 


THEO. P. BROWN, 26 May St., 
Worcester, Mass. 























OME MEN leave an estate 
for the widow to invest 
and lose, or as_a tempta- 

tion to speculators. How much 
better to leave an 


Income for Life 


We wish to send you some 
information show- 
aily saving of a few 
yield a permanent 
yearly income for yourself or 
any one for whom you care to 
provide. 


Home Income Dept., 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CO. OF NEW YORK. 
Richard A. McCurdy, - President. 
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/ WHEN THE POST WENT SOUTH. 


By Lucile Lovell. 


‘“‘Tt’s a mystery,” began Mrs. Blake, “but a 
| woman doesn’t work half so smart as 
common with her husband away. I know 

by myself—and others.” 

“ Tell me what you mean,” urged the minister’s 
wife. 

“T will,” said Mrs. Blake, not unwillingly. 
“When Mr. Blake’s Grand Army Post went to 
Washington that summer, I calculated I’d have 
at least half the time to myself, an’ I planned | 
out every minute, an’ Mis’ Small an’ Melia Lane 
made their plans same’s I did. 

“You may have noticed that in every-day life 
Mr. Blake ain’t a bit orderly ?” 

The minister’s wife having disclaimed such 
observation, Mrs. Blake continued: ‘Come to 





go away, he lost his head completely ; I couldn’t | 
follow round fast enough to keep things picked | 
up. So I spent the first two days tidyin’ up. | 
‘The third I had company come unexpected an’ | 
stop till the next afternoon. I was real glad to | 
see ’em, but it spoiled two days. Next mornin’, 
just as I sat down to sew, in 
come Mis’ Small, all of a 
stew. 

“*1t’s the winders,’ she 
says. ‘Mr. Small always 
shuts ’em down when he’s 
home. I’ve forgot ’em every 
night till I got up-stairs. 
Then I was ’fraid to go down, 
an’ I’ve laid awake four 
nights now, all goose-flesh, 
hot as it’s been. I’ve just 
shut ‘em down, an’ I’ll stop 
to-night with you, if you’ll 
have me.’ 

“T was glad enough to 
have her—I didn’t know 
how glad till I begun to tell 
her! 

“* Brought your work?” 
says I. Yes, she’d brought 
it. ‘I hain’t accomplished a 
thing,’ she says, ‘them win- 
ders upset me so.’ Then she 
asked me how I was gettin’ 
along, and it come over me I wa’n’t gettin’ 
along at all. But I wouldn’t give in. ‘Splen- | 
did!’ I says. 

‘Tf ’twa’n’t for the winders, I do’ know’s I’d 
miss Small very much. He’s always been awful 
good to me,’ she says, lookin’ as if she wanted I 
should agree with her, which I did. ‘I never 
pumped a drop o’ wash water since we was 
married, an’ he always empties the tubs.’ 

‘Havin’ no children, he’s always babied her a 
sight,’’ interpolated Mrs. Blake, “though that 
was the first I knew that she ’preciated it, bein’ 
one o’ them little women that thinks nothin’ too 
good for ’em, ‘cause they’re undersized.”’ 

Mrs. Blake drew up her tall figure with 
unusual austerity, and was silent for a space. 

“Pretty soon Mis’ Small kind o’ whimpered, 
‘I just can’t do this sewin’!’ I folded mine right 
up. ‘It’s no use me tryin’ to work if you’ve| 
made up your mind not to,’ I says. ‘Le’s run | 
over to Melia’s.’ | 

“We went. ‘I’m awful glad you’ve come!’ 
she sung out soon’s we turned into the yard. 
She opened the screen door a crack an’ we 
squeezed in. ‘Don’t let kitty slip out by,’ she | 
says. 

“What cat?’ I says. ‘Tom Fires?’ 

“*Amos’s kitty,’ kind as if she was correctin’ | 
me. | 

“ ‘Well, that’s Tom Fires, ain’t it?’ I says. | 

“*Yees,’ she says. Soon’s we got set down 
she had Tom Fires in her lap. You could | 
knocked me over with a feather! Melia’d never 
been one to set store by cats. She never really | 
maltreated Tom, but I’d seen her slat him all | 
round the settin’-room ’cause she’d caught him | 
asleep on her stuffed ottoman when he was 
sheddin’, 

“I guess I looked queer, for she says, ‘I’m so | 
‘fraid somethin’ ‘ll happen to kitty, now Amos 
is gone!’ pullin’ her face down an’ whisperin’. 

“*My land, Melia!’ says Mis’ Small. ‘You 
sound’s if you’d lost Amos for good ’n’ all. I 
hope nothin’s happened to Small!’ she says, 
turnin’ pale. 

“*You loonies!’ says I. ‘Them men are 
havin’ the time o’ their lives—as we are.’ But | 
all the time I was wishin’ I’d told Mr. Blake | 
hot to eat fruit, an’ be sure an’ wear leaves in the | 
top of his hat. ‘Come, le’s go huckleberryin’,’ I 
says. 

“Mis’ Small brightened right up, but Melia 
— ‘I'd go in a minute if ’twa’n’t for Amos’s | 
<i og 

“I ‘m as fond o’ cats as there’s any calt to be,” 
said Mrs. Blake. “Since Doctor, my big Maltee, | 
died, I’ve never thought of havin’ another, but | 
that kind o’ talk from Melia made me sick. 

““Shut him down cellar,’ I says to her. | 

““Oh, not the cellar!’ says she, as if twas | 
state’s prison. 

‘In the parlor, then,’ I says. 

“We went huckleberryin’, but I’ve had pleas- | 
anter afternoons,” Mrs. Blake said, dryly. 
“Melia fussed all the time "bout that cat, an’ | 
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Mis’ Small said she 
couldn’t help feelin’ that, 
marchin’ an’ all, Small 
might get overcome.’ I 
couldn’t stand that! I 
saw a long line o’ stiff and 
patient legs a-ploddin’ 
over them old battle-fields, 
and, if I do say it, Patey Blake’s was the 
patientest of all. So I pretended to see a snake, 
an’ that ended that talk. 

“We stopped to Melia’s to tea. When we 
started home she looked so down that I says, 
‘Better come, too.’ 

“She begun, ‘If —’ 

** ‘Oh, there’s room for Amos’s kitty!’ I says. 

“She was huffy first, but Tom Fires slept in 
my spare chamber that night. 

“The next day wa’n’t much better,” continued 
Mrs. Blake, “and Sunday was worse. ’Long in 
the forenoon—there wa’n’t any church, it bein’ 
Doctor Priestly’s vacation—Mr. Wales came for 
eggs. ‘How you gettin’ on without any men- 
folks ?’ he asked, when he see us all together. 

‘“**Haven’t had sech a good time since we was 
spinsters!’ I says, bound to stick it out before 
the village folks, ’t any rate. 

“After he’d gone Melia was awful glum— 
she’s owned since she didn’t know why she was 
so touchy. ‘You’ve give Ben Wales the idea 





‘THEY DIDN'T SEE THE JOKE.” 


that our marriage vows set as light on me an’ 
Lucindy as they do on you,’ she says, ‘an’ he’s 
just the man to make a handle of it.’ 

“*Oh, Ben knew Marthy was foolin’!’ says 
Mis’ Small. 

“But Melia wouldn’t have it so, and that 
made me stiff’s a ramrod all day. 

“Towards night Mis’ Small began about what 
Small said to her when he was courtin’, and 
Melia tried her prettiest to beat her. You’d ’a’ 
thought them two was the only women that 
ever’d been courted. Finally Mis’ Small said to 
me, ‘Now, Marthy, it’s your turn. What’d 
Blake say to you?’ 

* ‘Nothin’! I done it all!’ I says, an’ could ha’ 


| bit out my tongue, ’twas so near the truth. I got 


so worked up that I—’’ Mrs. Blake’s long, thin 
cheeks flushed. “ ’T was awful silly, but I went 
up-stairs an’ looked at Mr. Blake’s weddin’ vest.” 

The minister’s wife nodded with instant under- 
standing. 

“I guess one got too far ahead o’ the other 
whilst I was up-stairs,” said Mrs. Blake, “‘for 
when I came down they was discussin’ them 
queer beasts in the Revelation. That rubbed 


|me the wrong way, too, for ’tain’t women’s 


business to fit their own ideas on to the Scrip- 
tures, which is all any of ’em can do, far’s 
I’ve observed. 

* “We know they ain’t what they seem to be,’ 
Melia was sayin’, ‘’cause nothin’ is in the 
Revelation. To my mind they ain’t outlandish 
beasts at all, but the kind we’re familiar with, 
like —’ 

*** Amos’s cat!’ I says, an’ couldn’t ha’ helped 
it if old Doctor Priestly’d been there. 

“Melia was right up a tree, but Mis’ Small 


| laughed with me. 


“*T think,’ she says, ‘that while they might 
ha’ been queer shaped, with their eyes ’most 
any wheres, that them beasts really was spirits 0’ 
men —’ 

“Made perfec’, like John Small!’ says I. 
‘’ll start up the fire. When women get to 
readin’ their husbands into the Secriptures—just 
’cause they’ve gone on a furlough—they need 
tea, hot an’ strong.’ 

“They didn’t see the joke,’ continued Mrs. 
Blake, with the beginning of a smile. 

“And I’m ’shamed to say that when they 


| thought they’d be goin’ I let ’em go; but I had 


an awful time ’twixt daylight an’ dark. 

“*Bout nine there come a rap. I opened the 
door an’ Melia come in, Tom Fires under her 
arm. ‘I don’t know or care what kind of beasts 
they was,’ says she. 

“<T’m sure J don’t,’ I says. 


“She dropped Tom Fires, knowin’ she was | 


welcome. 

“What ’bout Lucindy ?’ I says. 

**Melia picked up the cat and we started. On 
John Small’s door-step was a small, light-colored 
heap. It looked awful small and forlorn. ‘Gone 
to roost?’ says I. 

***T couldn’t—go—into the house—alone !’ 
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“She ketched her breath like a child, an’ ’twas MAP OF THE WORLD 
too much for Melia. ‘You carry Amos’s cat,’ | Issued by the Chicago é Northwestern Ry. 
she says to me; ‘T’ll help Lucindy.’ A beautiful Map, valuable for reference, printed 

“I didn’t say a word. Lucindy kind 0’ | on heavy paper, 42x 64 inches, mounted on rollers, 
moaned. ‘Get down, Tom,’ says Melia. Some-| edges bound in cloth, showing our new island 
thin’ black shot past into the bushes. ‘Come, | possessions, the Trans-Siberian Railway, the 
Lucindy.’ new Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines and other 

“Then I took hold,” said Mrs. Blake. “Pretty | new features in the far East, correct to date. 
soon Lucindy ketched her breath again. ‘It | Sent on receipt of 50 cents by W. B. Kniskern, 
was awful to quarrel,’ she says, ‘an’ we all| Pass. Traffic Manager, 22 5th Ave., Chicago, LIl. 
widders, so.’ 

** ‘Stop right there, Lucindy Small!’ says I. 

“ *Well, almost widders,’ says she, and whim- 
pered right out, and—well, I might as well own 
up, I was glad ’twas dark. 

“We was all right in the mornin’,” said Mrs. 
Blake, after a meditative silence. “‘We all got 
postals, sayin’ they was comin’ home a day 
earlier’n expected. You see,” with a smile she 
could not suppress, “‘they was as anxious to get 
back as we was to have ’em.” 








Made from 
Old Carpets. 


IN no way can a good 
housekeeper better 
demonstrate her abil- 
ity to economize 
than by using 
her old car- 
pets to be 
made into 
& rugs. Noth- 
ing equals 
them for 
hard wear. 
They can be made any size. Any kind of carpeting, 
except that made from all cotton, can be used. 
Write to-day for descriptive price-list; it contains a col- 
ored engraving, which ts a genuine reproduction of a 
rug made from old Brussels carpet. 
We Ship Kuge Prepaid, 


ALLEN RUG WEAVING CO., 428 E. Pearl St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


DHEARIT WHISTLE. 


A loud, clear whistle that 
makes ae of fun for 
children and grown-ups. 

THE 


Whistling Top 


makes an interesting novelty for 


‘e ¥* 
wv n inter 
contest parties. No trouble to spin 


it. Polished finish, indestructible. 
15 cents by mali, post-paid. 
KINSEY BURT co Room 202, 136 Liberty 
9 Street, New York City. 
Correspondence with dealers solicited. 
Good agents wanted. 













POCKET PEDOMETER. Se5""‘e:,}° 2a 

« step; very neat 
and small; no winding; no getting out of order. Keg- 
isters every mile walked from a quarter up. Cheapest 
and_best. 1.00 by mail, post-paid. Stamps taken. 
HAMILTON COMPANY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











When in _ search of health 
Come Here and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 
STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 


Willi i Academy for Boys. 
illiston Seminary , Hasthampton, Mass. 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 


Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, « mile and straightawa 
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With BROWN, DURRELL & CO. was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
—W. H. BAPTISTE, Somerville. Write to Burdett 








College, 64 Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. 


MEGAPHONE. 


Used by rooters at Ball 
yames, Races, ete. Will 
fold to carry in pocket or 
can be used asa fan. Boys, 
send 10 cents for sample 
and prices to agents. 


Folding Megaphone Co., 175 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
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Man Who Owns 


his home or has property to 
improve ought to know about “DRAGON” 
Look for large ad.in April issue. PORTLAND 


We send full information Free. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT co., CEMENT. 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 















Stammerers! 


You well know what a barrier in life the 
affliction is. It’s a barrier in the home; in 
business; in the social world; in fact, it’s a 
barrier everywhere. 

During our 30 years’ experience we have 
gladdened the lives of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of stammerers by curing them. 
Consultation FREE, Call or write for Prospectus. 

PROF. GRADY, Principal, 
Boston Stammerers’ Inst.,128 Tremont St., Boston. 




















NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 

If substitutes are offered 
write us. 

New Booklet Free 
Agate Nickel -Steel Ware issold 
by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Kitchen Utensi 


MAVING THIS 

















SARA HADLE 
teaches lacemaking by 
mail, without charge, to sub- 
scribers of The Lacemaker, of 
MoI = she is the oo _— 
» , a essons are as thorough as 
dce faking those for which she charges a 
y an hour at her rooms. Sub- 
scription 50 cents per year; 

sample copy, 5 cents. 
SARA HADLEY, Dept. 24, 84 W. 224 St., New York City J} 
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The Great Secret 
of proper feeding of babies is in finding a 
food that supplies in proper proportion 
every element that baby’s rapidly develop- 





SIMPLY BREATHE IT. 


A Few Minutes’ Use of Hyomei Four 
Times a Day Cures Catarrh. 


The pleasantest, most convenient and 
the only scientific method for the treat- 
ment and cure of catarrh is Hyomei. 
Simply put twenty drops of Hyomei in 
the inhaler that comes with every pack- 
age and then breathe it for a few minutes. 

It seems remarkable that so simple 
a way for treating catarrh will effect a 
cure, but the most important discoveries 
of science have always been the simplest. 
By breathing Hyomei in this way every 


ing system needs and is adapted to baby’s 
digestion. Herein lies the success of 


Ridge’s Food 


After over 30 years of crucial test through- 
out the world we offer it to you to-day as 
the perfect infant food. You can trust 
it fully. 
Sold Everywhere. 
Send for Booklet and FREE SAMPLE. 
WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 














particle of air that enters the air-passages | 
of the throat and head and goes into the 
lungs is charged with a healing balsam 
that kills the germs and bacilli of catarrh 
and soothes and allays all irritation. 

The first day’s use of Hyomei will) 
show a decided improvement, and in a 
short time there will be no further 
trouble from catarrh. Its effect is lasting. 

You take no risk in buying Hyomei. | 
A complete outfit costs $1.00, and if after | 
using you can say that it has not helped | 
you, your druggist will return your| 
money. What other treatment for catarrh 
is sold under a guarantee like this? 
None other has sufficient merit. 




















The Delights 
of a Chafing Dish 


will cost less and give as much enjoyment if you will use 
instead of grain alcohol its best known substitute, 


Colonial Spirits, 


which burns with a hot, smokeless, odorless flame, and con- 
sumes to the last drop without leaving any residuum or 
forcign matter to clog or foul the lamp. 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed packages only, and if your dealer should 


not happen to keep it in stock, drop us a line and we will see that you are supplied. 
We will also include one of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, LIMITED, - : - DETROIT. 
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More Improvements Than All Others. 











Crawford Ranges have 


The Best Grates, 


Easiest to operate and without 
the vexatious features of others. 


The Best Oven Heat Indicator. 
Easiest to read and always reliable. 


Send for the ‘Illustrated Circulars of 


our various styles. 


There is Only ONE Damper (patented). 
One motion regulates fire and oven. 
improvement ever made in cooking stoves, and no 
Two-damper ranges are confusing. 


They Have The Best Ovens. 
Steadiest and easiest to control; asbestos lined, 
with heat-saving cup-joint flues, which utilize all 
the heat and consequently save fuel. 


WALKER & PRATT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


other has it. 





Crawford Ranges have 


Removable Nickel Rails. 


They simply lift off. This isa 
Crawford invention and makes 
stove-polishing and nickel-clean- 
ing easier. 


The greatest 











If there is no Crawford Agent in your 
town we will send you a Crawford on 
30 days’ trial. 
















*‘T am well pleased with my New 
Companion Sewing Machine. The 
attachments are so easily and quickly 
changed that it is a pleasure to use 
them.’’—A/rs. NV. F. Bell, University 
Place, Neb. 


AR per prmn AR peeps me meters IRs 
After a Trial 
of the New Companion 


“I received my New Companion 
Sewing Machine in good order and like 
it very much, and would not exchange 
it for any high-priced machine that I 
have seen. I think it a beauty.’’—/rs. 
R. L. Godfrey, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

















‘*Much to the surprise of my wife, 
who selected your machine in prefer- 
ence to another which we had _ nearly 
decided to purchase, she considers the 
New Companion the best sewing ma- 
chine on the market.”’—¥. 1. Rice, 
Boston, Mass, 





“I never cease to praise my New 
Companion Sewing Machine. I can 
make a fine baby’s dress with almost no 
hand-sewing, and I have also sewed 
through six thicknesses of heavy sail 
canvas.’’—A/rs. Frederic L. Barstow, 
Methuen, Mass. 


We sell this Up-to-Date, Warranted and High- 
Grade Sewing Machine to readers of The Companion 
at extremely low prices. If you would know how we are 
able to do this send for full particulars. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
ae ed a er oN ee ne ead 














NO 
EXTRA 
CHARGE 
FOR 


Easter Boxes 





BOSTON 
CHOCOLATES 


Ask your dealer in advance for them 
or send us 60 cents for one pound. 


MADE BY 


BOSTON. 


















